


With all metals vital to the war 
program, and conservation a duty 
as well as a need, if there ever was 
a time when doing a job once and 
doing it right was all-important, 
it is now. 

The engineers who designed this 
Shumaker Underpass, Randolph 
County, West Virginia, recognized 
this fact in a very practical way, by 
designing the deck for double 
duty; to protect highway traffic 
against falling materials—and to 
protect the maintenance depart- 
ment against excessive repairs. 

Railroad men usually know from 
individual experience the corro- 
sion problems involved in these 
applications—as well as the best 
solution. Run-off water, drainage 
from coal cars which usually con- 
tains leached sulphur compounds, 
and drippings from refrigerator 
cars, are all threats to bridge life. 

{ 


Roads carrying heavy volumes of 
refrigerated traffic frequently get 
only half the life from track fasten- 
ings that are secured elsewhere, 
and millions of repair dollars have 
been expended from this one cause. 

In discussing the problem, the 
bridge engineer of a large railroad 
said, ‘It has been observed that 
members of old wrought iron 
bridges, which have been sub- 
jected to the action of brine drip- 
pings have suffered little reduction 
in sectional area, and even after 
many years exposure such struc- 
tures are still in good condition. 
Most bridge engineers will recog- 
nize this to be a fact from their own 
experience because nearly every 
railroad still has some old wrought 
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iron bridges in service.”’ 

If you are planning any bridges 
—or any similar structure—where 
severe corrosion is anticipated, it 
will definitely pay you to consult 
our “Experience Pool” and find 
out what wrought iron has done in 
similar situations. This Pool repre- 
sents many years accumulation of 
performance records, and provides 
a safe and sound basis for material 
selection. It is at your service any 
time you care to write. Ask also for 
our technical bulletin, ‘Wrought 
Iron in Bridge Construction.” 

A. M. Byers Company. Estab- 
lished 1864. Offices in Pittsburgh, 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Houston, Seattle, San Francisco. 
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ST.LOUIS-SAN FRANCISCO RY. 


THE NEW 4500 CLASS LOCOMOTIVES 


HE St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Company has cre- 


ated a new locomotive class — the Forty-Five Hundreds. 


Fifteen of these locomotives are now being delivered by 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. All fifteen are equipped 


with the following Coffin fuel economy devices. 


The C-S Superheater 
The Coffin Feed Water Heater System 


We predict that these locomotives will establish a new 
record for low fuel consumption, efficient service and 


dependable operation. 


THE J. S. COFFIN, JR., COMPANY 


ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
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“Union” YARD COMMUNICATION 


—eliminates yard delays 
—speeds yard operations! 
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ANY yard delays are due to the lack of an 

adequate communication system for the 
prompt delivery of orders to the engine crews re- 
gardless of distance, physical obstructions or weather 
conditions. In one yard, before the installation of 
“Union” Yard Communication, hump operation was 
retarded more than 50 per cent by dense fog which 
made it necessary for a brakeman to keep ahead of 
the hump engine to repeat with fusees the signal in- 
dications that the engineman was unable to see. 

Now, however, these adverse conditions do not ork 
interfere with the safe and efficient operation of \ Ye = 
this yard because the hump conductor's instruc- : + [oes X 
tions are given directly in speech to the engineman. sp \ 
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Railway Wage Demands 


By what standards will be determined the demands of 15 labor 
unions for a minimum advance of 20 cents an hour in pay for about 
1,000,000 railway employees? The great increase in production for 
war purposes, which is necessitating reduction in production for 
civilian purposes, and causing efforts by the government to curtail 
civilian purchasing power to prevent inflation, makes the principal 
issue involved widely different from those in any previous railway 
wage controversy. 


The average straight-time hourly pay of these employees having 
been 74.8 cents in June, 1942, the advances demanded would average 
at least 27 per cent. Their total pay in June having been at an annual 
rate of $1 billion $960 million annually, the annual cost of the ad- 
vances would be about $530 million. Railway net operating income in 
the first half of 1942 having been $552 million, it is plain that another 
general increase in railway rates would be necessitated. And advances 
to some 250,000 additional employees yet to make demands would 
correspondingly enhance the increases in rates required. 


But any substantial advance in railway wages seems ruled out by 
the formula adopted by the War Labor Board in the “little steel” case. 
That formula was intended to prevent al/] wage advances tending to 
cause inflation, and is understood to have been approved by President 
Roosevelt. It held that the cost of living had increased 15 per cent 
from January, 1941, to May, 1942; and that most workers who had re- 
ceived advances of 15 per cent during that period were entitled to no 
more; although the board would continue to “give due consideration 
to inequalities and the elimination of substandards of living.” 


All railway employees secured advances in the last third of 1941. 
Average straight-time earnings per hour (i. e., excluding overtime) of 
the four classes now making demands were: Professional, clerical 
and general, June, 1941, 78.3 cents; June, 1942, 85 cents; increase, 
8.6 per cent. Maintenance of way, June, 1941, 52.6 cents; June, 1942, 
61.6 cents; increase, 17.1 per cent. Maintenance of equipment and 
stores, June, 1941, 71.6 cents; June, 1942, 81.1 cents; increase, 13.3 
per cent. Transportation (other than train, engine and yard) June, 
1941, 62.2 cents; June, 1942, 71.8 cents; increase, 15.4 per cent. 


The average increase per hour (excluding overtime) of the 800,000 
maintenance of way, maintenance of equipment and stores, and trans- 
portation employees involved was from 63 cents in June, 1941, to 72.3 
cents in June, 1942—almost exactly the 15 per cent limit set by the 
“little steel” formula. And yet there are now demanded for these 
three classes of employees advances averaging 47 per cent over June, 
1941, and an increase in the railway payroll of $400 million a year! 


To make such demands now is an extraordinary way for the labor 
unions to help their New Deal friends fight inflation. It will endear 
them to the farmers, who are making such a desperate struggle to get 
an even break in Washington with organized labor! 
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Need of Rail Becoming Acute 


During the ten years ending with 1931 the railways 
laid 1.74 net tons of new rails in replacements per 
million gross ton miles of freight traffic handled. Dur- 
ing the next ten years they laid 0.87 net tons per mil- 
lion gross ton miles of freight traffic. In the year 
1942 they will probably relay somewhat less than 0.75 
net tons of new rails per million gross ton-miles of 


freight traffic handled. Track is being called upon to ° 


handle the heaviest and most exacting traffic in his- 
tory with a replacement of rail for wear and tear ac- 
tually lower than during the decade of acute depres- 
sion and under-maintenance, and less than half as 
great as during the most recent period of comparable 
traffic—the late twenties. 

This depletion of the strength of the key element of 
the track structure is causing serious concern to rail- 
way officers and the staff of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, for they know that rail wear bears a 
direct relation to traffic; that every train that moves 
over a track takes a very definite toll from it; and 
that unless the wear is made good by renewals, disaster 
will result. Furthermore, they know that the railways 
entered the war with a vast accumulated deficiency of 
rail replacements, a natural result of the depression, 
and, therefore, are handling the present unprecedented 
traffic with much less reserve strength in rails than 
they had in 1931. In other words, their margin of 
safety is greatly reduced. How much more it can be 
reduced without disaster is problematical. 

The railways are making a marvelous record in meet- 
ing the nation’s demands for transportation; but this 
was made possible by the condition in which they put 
their track and structures before the depression. It 
is becoming more essential day by day that this record 
be maintained. To do this, requires materials— 
especially rail: The railways have prepared estimates 
of their bare necessities of rails for 1943. These have 
been given to and assembled by the O. D. T. for presen- 
tation to the War Production Board. The total has 
not been made public, but a knowledge of conditions 
presupposes that the total approximates—probably ex- 
And such a total reflects a 
recognition by railway officers of the war-time de- 
mands for steel; for the railways actually purchased 
and laid an average of nearly 2,200,000 tons a year 
during the years 1926-28, when traffic was lighter and 
far less exacting than today. 

The present war is more one of transportation, and 
of rail transportation, than any preceding war. The 
demands it is now making on our railways: are four 
times as great as the maximum demands made on them 
by the last war. It is therefore essential that the rail- 
roads be recognized as an indispensable aid of our 
military forces and given recognition of their material 
needs on this basis. Foremost. among these needs 
comes rail. In allocating the nation’s output of steel 
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among military agencies, the needs of the railways for 
rail must, in the interest of the war effort, be given 
greater consideration in 1943. 


Shipper Co-operation 


A type of co-operation that aids in winning wars is 
still very much in evidence in the relationship between 
the shippers and the railways. The advantages of 
speedier car handling by shippers are obvious in the 
immediate results of increasing the available supply 
of cars. Heavier loading of cars has even greater 
advantages, because it not only, in effect, increases the 
supply of cars, but also increases the supply of loco- 
motives. Getting more freight into cars, and thus 
raising the average loading of trains, results in fewer 
trains having to be operated and fewer locomotives 
used to handle a given amount of traffic; and with the 
present demands on railway motive power, and the 
surplus of power almost exhausted, this is a considera- 
tion of utmost importance to shippers and railways. 

In terminal operation the effects of heavier loading 
are no less evident. Yards throughout the country 
are now handling up to 3,000 cars per day more than 
their capacity was estimated to be only a few years ago. 
If the average loading of cars today were the same as 
it was then, the still larger number of cars required 
to handle today’s business (if they were available) 
would be seriously impeding yard operations and en- 
dangering the smooth flow of traffic which has charac- 
terized railway operations in the present emergency. 

Therefore, the importance of shipper co-operation, 
as exemplified in the advisory board meetings, cannot 
be overestimated. In the series of meetings last winter, 
this spirit, built up over the years through the medium 
of frank and open discussion, was particularly in evi- 
dence. In the spring meetings its spirit was still in 
evidence, although there was mixed with it a certain 
amount of criticism of the railways for not co-operat- 
ing universally with vigilance committees and other 
shipper bodies that were working hard for the better- 
ment of transportation. So far in this fall’s meetings 
this criticism has largely subsided, indicating that rail- 
way officers realize the importance of the work that 
the shippers are doing and are giving it all the support 
they can, 

Every encouragement should be given shippers to 
continue the fine work that they have been doing in 
loading cars heavier and releasing them faster. This 
must not be permitted to take the form of sporadic 
campaigns, but must be a continuing effort for the 
duration. Its importance to our military forces was 
indicated in the recent meetings of the Trans-Missouri- 
Kansas board, when Major General Gross, command- 
ing the Transportation Corps of the United States 
Army, took time from his other pressing duties to go 
to Tulsa, Okla., and tell the shippers how much their 
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efforts meant to the winning of the war. Railway 
executive, operating and traffic officers should be no 
less active in lending their support and encouragement 
to shippers. 


Beneficial Restrictions 


Types and styles of electric light bulbs and lamps 
now being made are to be sharply reduced. Less than 
half of the various kinds currently produced will be 
made after November 1, under terms of a simplification 
order, L-28-a, announced by the War Production 
Board. Types of lamps will be reduced from 3,500 
to 1,700, but there will be no curtailment of total pro- 
duction. 

Primarily, those lamps for which suitable substitutes 
are available will no longer be made. Lamps for which 
there is no essential demand will be discontinued. 
Lamps which have been made in a great variety of 
voltages and wattages will be simplified to include 
only a fraction of the old schedule. 

The purpose of the order is to conserve materials 
and production capacity in the incandescent and. fluor- 
escent lamp industry. It is expected that seven per 
cent of raw materials, including 650 tons of steel, 35,- 
000 pounds of solder and 8,000 pounds of tungsten 
will be saved annually. It is estimated that 1,300,000 
man hours of direct labor and 325,000 square. feet of 
factory floor space will be released for the production 
of radio tubes and other war products. 

While this sounds like a drastic order, there is prac- 
tically nothing in it that will cause the railroads any 
inconvenience. Nominal 115- and 230-volt lamps will 
be available: in 115-, 120-, 125-, 230- and 250-volt 
ratings only. Smaller steps in voltage ratings do not 
mean much, since so large a number of lamps now used 
do not match their socket voltage within five per cent. 
There will be no 50- or 75-watt lamps in the standard 
line, but there will remain an adequate choice in the 
15-, 25-, 40-, 60- and 100-watt sizes which will be 
retained. 

In the car lighting line, the 75-watt lamp will be 
discontinued. The demand for this size had decreased 
in recent years to a small amount. Blue night lamps 
no longer will be made. The desirability of such lamps 
for night lighting has long been a subject for argument, 
and their elimination is desirable at this time, because 
blue has been found to be more conspicuous than white 
under dimout conditions. Colors for lamps will be 
limited to red, green and blue, a restriction which 
would have been healthy for the industry had it been 
made ten years ago. Flame-shaped lamps have been 
ruled out, but these cater to taste rather than utility. 

The 32- and 64-volt train lighting lamps will be 


abolished. Several years ago the electrical associa-— 


tions voted to adopt the 30- and 60-volt lamps in their 
place, since they permit good lighting while a train is 
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standing as well as while it is in motion. Now no 
one will any longer need to wonder why this recom- 
mendation was not adopted more readily. 

What is apparently a hardship enforced by the ne- 
cessities of war is in fact a benefit. The order will 
effect desirable simplifications which would normally 
not be made. 


Wages and Farm Prices 


There is a good deal of straining at a gnat and 
swallowing a camel in the current criticism of the farm 
lobbyists for their insistence on “parity”, or a little 
more than “parity”, in government control of agri- 
cultural prices. 

Of course, these farm lobbyists are selfish—trying 
to improve the relative economic position of farmers 
when, because of the curtailment of production of goods 
for civilian consumption, the general standard of living 
is rapidly and necessarily declining. At a time when, 
on the average, the American people are going to be 
much poorer in worldly goods than they have been 
for thirty or forty years, the farm lobby insists that 
the living standards of farmers be improved. This 
means that those persons who do not have a powerful 
lobby working for them are expected to make more 


‘than average sacrifices, so that farmers will not have 


to make any sacrifices at all during the war, but, on 
the contrary, will enjoy improved living standards. 

What the farmers’ lobby is asking for, in substance, 
is that the farmer be guaranteed the relative purchas- 
ing power that he enjoyed in the period 1909-1914. 
The general price level is higher than it was then, and 
the agricultural lobbyist seeks a proportionate rise in 
the prices of farm products. No doubt this is all very 
reprehensible. 

But the farmers are not the only objectors to gov- 
ernmental limitation of their prices. Even more insist- 
ent than they, in demanding income increases in war 
time—rather than sacrifices—are the leaders of or- 
ganized labor. Prices of farm products are currently 
about 50 per cent higher than in the pre-1914 period. 
Hourly wages in the manufacturing industry in the 
same period have risen 262: per cent (from 24.7 cents 
to 89.5 cents)*.. Railroad hourly wages in the same 
period } have risen from 25.4 cents to 87 cents; and 15 
railway labor unions are now demanding minimum 
increases of 20 cents an hour. 

If arbitrary and political increases in farm prices are 
to be condemned at such a time as this, then what 
should be said about equally arbitrary and politically- 
inspired increases in wages at such a time as this, after 
wages already have been increased to a fantastic de- 
gree above the relatively modest standard which the 
farm lobby is demanding? 





* See page 290, “Economic Almanac for 1942-43,” Published by the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 
7 Ibid., page 331. 
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URING. the past summer the Union Pacific has 
received an order of 20 single-expansion 4-6-6-4 
articulated steam locomotives from the American 

Locomotive Company. The Union Pacific now has-a 
fleet of 60 of these locomotives. The first order of 15 
of this wheel arrangement was delivered during the sum- 
mer of 1936. A second order of 25 was delivered dur- 
ing the next year. 

This 4-6-6-4 type, designed by Otto Jabelmann, vice- 
president of the Union Pacific, in cooperation with the 
American Locomotive Company to operate in high-speed 
freight service in mountain territory, has rapidly re- 
ceived country-wide recognition. To date, the Amer- 
ican Locomotive Company has built, or has on order, 
155 of this type locomotive for six different roads. 

The last order of 20 locomotives recently delivered 
to the Union Pacific were specified to be capable of oper- 
ating continuously under maximum horsepower output 
up to 70 m. p. h., to operate on grades of 3 per cent, and 
to pass curves of 20 deg. They have cylinders 21 in. in 
diameter by 32-stroke, 69-in. driving wheels, and carry 
a boiler pressure of 280 Ib. per sq. in. which produces 
a calculated tractive force of 97,350 Ib. 

The weight on each driving axle was limited to 67,500 
lb., making a total weight on drivers of 404,000 Ib. The 
total weight of the locomotive is 627,000 Ib., of which 
101,000 Ib. is carried on the leading truck and 122,000 
lb. on the trailing truck. The weight of the tender, fully 
loaded, is 436,500 Ib., making the combined maximum 
weight of the locomotive and tender 1,063,500 Ib. 





The Boiler 


The boiler was designed and manufactured with the 
utmost care. The grate and firebox were proportioned 
to burn soft coal having approximately 11,800 B.t.u. per 
pound. All boiler plates are of Bethloc steel deoxidized. 
Horizontal seams have a saw-tooth welt strap inside and 
a straight welt strap outside with all joints calked inside 
and outside. 

The Elesco Type E superheater of 90 units, 13% in. 
diameter, has 177 4-in. No. 9 flues and 45 2%4-in. No. 
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Union Pacific Freight Locomotive Built by the American Locomotive Company 


20 More Articulated Locomotives 
for the Union Pacific 


4-6-6-4 type, built by Alco, carry 280 lb. boiler pressure, 
develop 97,350 lb. tractive force—Tenders carried on 14 wheels 


The Air Compressors and Radiator‘Are Behind the Shield 














12 flues. The tubes and flues are 20 ft. long and were 
furnished by the Republic Steel Company. 

The firebox has a horizontal mud ring with large radii 
at the corners. It is 187%. in. long by 108%4¢ in. wide 
inside, with a combustion chamber 106 in. long. It has 





a grate area of 132.2 sq. ft. and a heating surface of 500 






































on the Front Deck of the Locomotive 
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sq. ft. Five security circulators in the firebox, and 
with none in the combustion chamber, furnish 81 sq. ft. 
additional heating surface and support an American 
brick arch. 

The grates are Firebar with 15 per cent air opening 
and the coal is fed to them by a Standard MB type 
stoker with engine on the tender. Fire doors are Frank- 
lin Butterfly type. The boilers are equipped with the 
Electro-Chemical automatic blow-down and foam - col- 
lapsing trough system and have Prime washout plugs 
and Wilson blow-off cocks. Staybolts are the Flannery 
KM welded type. 

The boiler is fed by one Nathan live-steam injector 
located on the right side, capable of supplying the boiler 
under maximum horsepower output, and one Elesco 
Type TP exhaust-steam injector of equal capacity located 
on the left side. The smokebox arrangement is the 


labyrinth type developed by the railroad company. The 
smoke stack is double and its extension is of the mul- 
tiple flare type formed to act in cooperation with the 


spring suspension of the front engine units: The pilot 
is cast integral with the front bumper beam. Its top 
section consists of a swing-type coupler which, when in 
closed position, fits the contour of the pilot and removes 
all obstructions. This design was also used on the 4-8-4 
type locomotives built for this railroad. 


The Running Gear 


The driving wheels are of the Alco Boxpok type. The 
main wheels are the rear pair on each unit and are the 
only pairs which are cross-counter-balanced. The recip- 
rocating weights on each side of the locomotive amount 
to 1,656 lb. on the front engine and 1,517 lb. on the rear 
engine. Twenty-five per cent of these weights are bal- 
ancing,. giving a reciprocating overbalance of 138 Ib. in 
each driving wheel on the front engine and 126 Ib. on 
each driving wheel in the rear engine. The main driv- 
ing wheels are cross balanced. 

These locomotives have incorporated in their design 





A Front Engine Unit Ready for Connection to the Locomotive 


four exhaust nozzle jets also developed by the railroad 
company. A smoke deflector is fitted to the top of the 
double stack. 

A water-circulating nozzle pointed toward the rear 
and operated by steam from the enginehouse steam line 
is located in the bottom of the first course near the front. 
This improves circulation when firing up a cold boiler 
producing a more even temperature throughout, thus 
reducing stresses due to expansion. 


The Frame Structure 


Both the front and back engine units are equipped 
with General Steel Castings Corporation frame beds with 
cylinders, including back cylinder heads, cast integrally. 
The articulation hinge comprises a tongue cast on the 
rear of the front engine-bed unit, fitting into a cavity in 
the front of the rear engine-bed unit. Bushings for the 
articulation pin are made in step sizes so that renewals 
can be made without disconnecting the front engine, and 
force-feed lubrication is provided. Part of the weight 
of the rear engine unit is transmitted to the front engine 
units because of the fact that it rests on top of the articu- 
lation hinge tongue. 

By transmitting the weight of the boiler at two points 
on the front frame structuré—namely, the main boiler 
bearing and the articulation hinge—perfect stability of 
the front frame structure is afforded. This requires, 
however, that the spring rigging must be built with max- 
imum flexibility and engine truck equalized with the 
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the “lever principle” developed by the builders which 
comprises correctly established engine-truck and trailing- 
truck lateral resistance together with lateral-motion de- 
vices on the first and second pairs of drivers of each 
group which permit the units when curving to pivot on 
the back pair of drivers and so to enter and pass through 
curves with a lever action. The use of this principle, 
together with ample flexibility in the spring rigging, 
greatly reduces all wheel binding, and by reducing lateral 
stresses greatly prolongs the life both of the locomotive 
structure and the track. 

The main driving axles are of low-carbon nickel steel, 
while the others are straight carbon steel, all hollow 
bored, and equipped with Timken roller bearings. 

The Alco engine trucks incorporate a geared roller 
centering device and have SKF non-self-aligning roller 
bearings. The center plate is sealed against the entrance 
of dirt and is force-feed lubricated. Force-feed lubrica- 
tion is also applied to the teeth of the geared rollers. 
The trailer truck is of the General Steel Castings Cor- 
poration four-wheel radial type. Both wheel and axle 
units are of the same size and are equipped with SKF 
roller bearings. 

Frame pedestal shoes are of hard bronze, while the 
wedges are of forged steel with a bronze lining on the 
pedestal face. Franklin automatic compensators and 
snubbers are applied to all wedges. 

The pistons are the Locomotive Finished Material 
Company’s light - weight, rolled - alloy - steel three - ring 
design. Cylinder and piston-valve bushings are of Hunt- 
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The Front End of the Tender Showing the Stoker Conveyor 
Screw and Engine and Tender Pipe Connections 


_ Spiller gun-iron especially hardened. Paxton-Mitchell 
rod packing is used. 

Crossheads and guides are of the multiple-bearing 
type. Instead of rigid bolted fastenings at their ends, 
the guides are clamped in position by means of the Alco 
Slidguide device which permits of sufficient longitudinal 
flexibility to prevent distortion. Main and side rods are 
of low-carbon nickel-steel with channeled eyes. Side 
rods are of articulated design without knuckle pins. All 
crank pins, except the front, are provided with Prime 
Alemite hard-grease fittings for internal lubrication. 
Main- and side-rod bushings are of Magnus bronze. 

Walschaert valve gear is used with trunnion design 
of links and special lightweight design of eccentric cranks 
attached to the main pins with two bolts each. McGill 
needle bearings are applied throughout the valve gears 
except at the rear ends of the eccentric rods which take 
an SKF self-aligning roller bearing. An Alco type H 
reverse gear with 12-in. diameter cylinder and 24. in. 
stroke is connected to the reverse shaft arm of the rear 
engine unit. The piston valves aré 12 in. in diameter, 
of lightweight design, and are fitted with Hunt-Spiller 
Duplex bronze and cast-iron lip-type packing rings. 

Great care was used in proportioning the areas of all 
steam and exhaust passages. The system of steam pipes 
employed has been developed by the builders for articu- 
lated locomotives with the idea of providing for all neces- 
sary movements, but requiring a minimum of mainte- 
nance. Steam pipes to the front cylinders are of the 
jack-knife design hinged on semi-ball joints, all alike 
and exerting no spreading pressure. Metallic packing is 
used everywhere except in the slip joints in the rear 
cylinder steam pipes. These slip joints are ported so as 
to be perfectly balanced against the effect of internal 
pressure. The exhaust pipes from the rear. cylinders 
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extend forward and join under the base of the rear ex- 
haust stand, while the single exhaust pipe from the front 
cylinders has the usual ball joints front and rear with a 
ring-packed slip joint. Steam enters the dry pipe through 
an Elesco Tangential dryer. 


The Spring Rigging 


The engine truck employs parallel spring suspension 
wherein one-third of the load is carried on semi-elliptic 
springs and the remaining two-thirds on coil springs. A 
shallower and, therefore, more flexible semi-elliptic spring 
is thus obtained and serves as a damping spring, while 
the initial shocks are absorbed by the coils. This parallel 
type of spring suspension greatly improves riding qual- 
ities. 

The driving springs are all seated on rollers. Cush- 
ioning coil springs are located at the dead ends of the 
equalization system on both engine units, at the bottom 
end of the rear trailer-truck spring hanger and between 
the engine-truck equalizer and the front cross equalizer. 
Wherever possible, loop type spring hangers are used. 
Load-carrying spring-rigging pins are reduced to a min- 
imum, but where they would commonly be employed at 
the joints between equalizers and spring hangers blocks 
of Gatke Grafitex are inserted. This same material is 
used for the few pin bushings employed. 


Lubrication 


Each locomotive is equipped with four Nathan mechan- 
ical force-feed lubricators of 30 pints’ capacity. Two of 
these are used for the lubrication of the guides, driving- 
box shoe and wedge faces, trailing-truck pedestals, articu- 
lation hinge pin, engine-truck center castings, trailer- 
truck center plate, radial buffer, power-reverse gear and 
intermediate reach-rod crosshead. The other two lubri- 
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Rear End of the Tender 
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cators are used to lubricate the cylinders, valves, steam- 
pipe joints, throttle, stoker, piston-rod glands, boiler 
bearing, and front exhaust-pipe slip joint. Lubrication 
through Alemite soft-grease fittings is provided for valve 
motion, brake rigging and throttle rigging. Crank pins 
are lubricated through Alemite hard-grease fittings. 


Brakes 


Brake-operating equipment is New York Schedule 
8-ET with KM vent valves on both the locomotive and 
tender. Two 814-in. cross-compound air compressors are 





The Cab Interior 


mounted on the frame at the front end and are operated 
by superheated steam. Fin-type radiators are used in 
the cooling system. Neither the engine truck nor the 
trailer truck is fitted with brakes, but the engine truck 
is designed for their possible future application. 


The Cab 


The cab is supported entirely from the boiler by a 
construction perfected by the builder in which the cab 
travels with the expansion of the boiler and has no con- 
nection with the frame. The railroad company’s design 
of rear closure, consisting of four folding doors, is used. 


Tender 


The tenders have a water capacity of 25,000 gallons 
and a coal capacity of 28 tons. They are built on Gen- 
eral Steel Castings Corporation water-bottom beds, car- 
ried at the front on a four-wheel center-bearing truck 
back of which are five pairs of wheels mounted in ped- 
estals cast integral with the tender bed. All wheels ate 
42 in. in Diameter and have Timken roller bearings in 
outside journal boxes. The four-wheel truck is equal- 
ized and the boxes in the frame pedestals are equalized 
together on each side to form a three-point load suspen- 
sion. Over each frame pedestal box is a single semi- 
elliptic spring and two coil springs. The front and back 
ends of each equalizing system are anchored to the bed 
casting through tandem coil springs. On top of each 
frame pedestal box and under the semi-elliptic spring is 
fitted a General Steel Castings Corporation centering 
device made up of rubber blocks sandwiched between 
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steel plates. The upper ends of these devices are guided 
to prevent lateral movement, but their lower ends can 
move laterally with the boxes against the shear resist- 
ance of the rubber. Lateral movement of the rear boxes 
is restricted to less than that on the other boxes. 
Between the engine and tender there is a Franklin E-2 
radial buffer. Flexible joints between engine and tender 





General Dimensions and Weights of the Union Pacific 
4-6-6-4 Type Freight Locomotives 
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for the stoker are Barco, while those for the steam-heat 
line are Franklin. Brake conduits are U. S. Rubber 
armored hose. Tank valves are 4-in. gate type and suc- 
tion hose is Hewitt Rubber, 4%4 in. in. diameter. At 
the rear end is a Miner type A 94XB draft gear and a 
National Type E coupler, 614-in. by 8-in. swivel butt, 
double-rotary, bottom operated. The tender frames are 
arranged for the future application of buffer mechanism 
at the rear end. 








Express Trucks Get War Paint 


Less conspicuous olive drab replaces for the duration the aluminum paint 
formerly used on the tops ef many Railway Express Agency trucks. 
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Railroads Not Only Haul War 
Materials—They Produce Them 


Central Vermont Shop Employees Are Shown 
at Various Jobs Involved in the Manufacture 
of Stern Tube Bearings for U. S. Naval 
Vessels—Photos Courtesy Canadian National Rys. 





Reorganizations—Do They Restore 
Credit or Destroy It? 


Obsolescence cannot be established by pessimistic predictions, 
especially when continued efficiency rise refutes it—Unwise 


to let popular psychology of the time color view of the future 


By Fairman R. Dick 


This is the concluding part of a two-part article 
by one of the country’s best-known authorities 
on railway finance—a man who always keeps in 
mind the necessity for the preservation of rail- 
way credit, not primarily because such a policy 
serves the self-interest of security-owners, but 
because credit maintenance is essential to the 
continuance of efficient railroad service to the 
nation, under the American system of free en- 
terprise. 

The author sees clearly that the present status 
of railroad credit, a lingering illness of a decade 
and more duration, cannot indefinitely provide 
the quality and quantity of railroad service which 
present war experience shows the country can- 
not do without. Either credit will be restored, 
or one of two alternatives are inevitable: (1) 
deterioration of railroad service, (2) socializa- 
tion of the carriers, so that reluctant taxpayers 
rather than free investors will provide for their 
financial needs. The first alternative is unthink- 
able, if the nation’s economic and military safety 
is to be preserved. The second is equally un- 
thinkable, if our political freedom—which we are 
fighting to defend—is not to be seriously jeop- 
ardized. 

In the first part of this article, in last week’s 
Railway Age, Mr. Dick analyzed the errors in 
I. C. C. reorganization theories which are keep- 
ing investors shy of the railroads, despite greatly 
increased traffic and earnings—and despite a daily 
demonstration of public dependence upon railroad 
plant and railroad service. 

In this concluding installment the author com- 
pletes his presentation, sugesting the policies and 
principles which, if followed, will allow railroad 
credit to reflect the reliance which the public is 
evidencing in railroad plant and service—a reflec- 
tion which should go far to permit carrier needs 
for capital to be amply met in future with unco- 
erced private investment funds.—Editor. 


ductions in rates have disguised improvements in 
efficiency, but studies of output per employee are 
unaffected by price changes. This fact and many like it 
are compiled and reported by the Commission and are 


I: is true that increases in wages and taxes and re- 


readily available. Undoubtedly, part of the improved 
efficiency that has taken place is due to the increased 
specialization in heavy freight traffic brought about by 
the loss of the package business and passenger business 
to the highways. This improvement may be considered 
as the “asset” side of the loss of this business, and this 
important asset seems to have been completely ignored in 
all forecasts of “value” now before the Commission and 
the courts. 

As a result of ignoring the pace of improvement in 
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efficiency, forecasts have become obsolete almost as soon 
as they are made. In 1937, for instance, the earning 
power of the Chicago & North Western was estimated, 
based on what was called a “normal” volume of traffic. 
Although, in 1941, volume was still slightly below this 
“normal,” the 1937 I. C. C. forecast was disclosed to 
be over 100 per cent in error. This forecast was care- 
fully made and it may have been reasonably correct 
based on what might be called the “co-efficient of effi- 
ciency” of 1937. But by 1941 the improvement in effi- 
ciency had more than doubled the earning power of the 
road. 


Accurate Long-Range Forecasts Impossible 


A detailed study of the problem of forecasting earn- 
ings emphasizes insurmountable difficulties. A_ brief 
enumeration of the factors involved makes. this clear. 
All the elements in railroad earning power are con- 
tinually changing—volume of business, level of rates, 
wage scales and working conditions of labor, taxes, cost 
of materials and supplies (that is, the price level) and, 
most important of all, the factor of efficiency—units of 
labor and units of material required to transport a given 
volume of traffic. No human being can possibly fore- 
cast the future course of all these variables. 

A most unfortunate aspect of the use of forecasts as 
a basis for determining the capitalizable value of a rail- 
road is, not only that they injure credit by their pes- 
simism, but that they are wholly unnecessary. The in- 
jury to railroad credit resulting from this barrage of 
pessimistic prophecies can accomplish no useful purpose. 
Estimates of what a “normal value” for a railroad may 
be expected to be are, perhaps, interesting as forecasting 
the stock market, but they have no place in reorganiza- 
tion. This does not mean that no forecast of earnings 
is needed in reorganization. Forecasts of minimum 
earnings are necessary in order to determine a maximum 
limit of fixed charges. A contract to pay fixed interest 
necessitates the determination of a safe fixed charge, but 
to go beyond this and to forecast “normal” earnings or 
maximum earnings serves no useful purpose, nor is there 
any useful purpose in attempting from these forecasts to 
determine a maximum value for capitalization purposes. 


Asset Value vs. Exchange Value 


Assets are used and useful tangible property, which 
have cost money to provide and would cost money to 
reproduce. Capitalization is a reflection of this tangible 
property and, obviously, the more accurately it reflects 
the actuality it represents, the more honest and forth- 
right it is. This seems almost a truism; and, indeed, 
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it is so recognized when an attempt is made to have 
capitalization reflect a sum in excess of asset value. 

The burden of proof should be upon those who would 
have capitalization reflect something other than the 
actuality of assets to which it has given rise; and who, 
instead, would relate it to forecasts of what these assets 
may be expected to return in the way of income to the 
investor. Value of assets as a producer of income is 
sometimes described as “exchange value.” ‘Asset 
value” and “exchange value,” that is value to the in- 
vestor, are rarely identical. Where they are identical it 
is for only very brief periods. During depressions when 
investors are pessimistic “exchange value,” that is, value 
to the investor as a producer of income, is generally 
below and often far below “asset value.” During periods 
of prosperity and optimism “exchange value” is normally 
above “asset value.” The clearest example of the two 
different meanings of the word “value” can be seen by 
an examination of the assets of banks and the stock rep- 
resenting the ownership of these assets. The assets of 
a bank are dollars and receivables or marketable securi- 
ties. “Asset value” therefore is readily determined in 
dollars. The “exchange value” is the price an investor 
will pay for these assets as a producer of income. It 
can be measured by the price of the bank’s stock. 


Suppose Banks Capitalized ‘‘Exchange Value’’ 


Today the “exchange value” of a bank under depres- 
sion psychology is in most cases materially below its 
“asset value.” For a group of New York banks today 
the “exchange value” of a dollar of capital is in the neigh- 
borhood of 75 cents. 

In the prosperity and optimism of 1929 the reverse 
was true. A dollar of bank capital had an exchange 
value far greater than a dollar. For New York banks 
there was a period during 1929 when the “exchange 
value” of a dollar was $7, and in one of the largest New 
York banks in 1929 a dollar of assets had an exchange 
value of $13. 

It is lucky for the country that our banks have not 
been affected by the confusion between “asset value” and 
“exchange value.” If today the “exchange value” of 
bank assets were regarded as controlling in the deter- 
mination of their capital, we would be facing serious 
banking difficulties. Similarly, if in 1929 our banks had 
regarded “exchange value” as a sound basis of capitaliza- 
tion, they would have been justified in issuing new stock 
in astronomical amounts and reporting to their depos- 
itors factors of safety so large as to have justified the 
taking on of huge speculative commitments without dan- 
ger to depositors. 

The same variation between “asset value” and “ex- 
change value” applies to all corporate business. For 
most industrials, the “exchange value” of 1929 was far 
above the “asset value” and today it is far below. Even 
in public utilities the “exchange values” of 1929 were 
far above “asset values” in spite of regulation; not a few 
utilities confused “asset value” and “exchange value” 
and not only printed new stock certificates by the mil- 
lions but even made write-ups of assets on their books. 

It is interesting to note that during these years the 
railroads were distinguished by their freedom from such 
excesses. Railroad regulation was so stringent that “ex- 
change value” seldom got far out of line with “asset 
value,” and outpourings of additional railroad stock cer- 
tificates on the basis that such issues were justified by 
the increased “exchange values” were conspicuous by 
their absence. 

There is an important public aspect to this confusion 
of “asset value” and “exchange value.” The write-up of 
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assets on the books of a company and multiplication of 
stock certificates were obviously intended to deceive the 
investing public and the regulatory authorities. If a 
company was earning 10 per cent on the cost of its 
assets, it would appear to be earning only 5 per cent if 
the asset values were doubled. In the same way, by 
doubling the number of shares the earnings per share 
would be halved. 


Misleading the Public 


The facts as to actual earnings on actual assets would 
not be changed by this process, they would only appear 
to be changed. A primary purpose of these write-ups 
and stock split-ups was to make the earnings seem less 
than they were. Especially in utilities, public knowledge 
of how large earnings really were was a danger. Write- 
ups that disguised these earnings tended to lessen this 
danger. During the 1930’s the Federal Power Commis- 
sion and the SEC canceled out much of these distortions 
of bookkeeping and capitalization. 

In the records of the Commission in many of our 
present-day railroad reorganizations, we see this write- 
up and split-up process operating in reverse. Where the 
earnings are low and forecasts pessimistic, the capitaliz- 
able assets and capitalization are to be reduced so as to 
make these earnings seem better. This juggling does 
not, of course, make them any better but they appear to 
be better. Ifa railroad’s capitalizable assets are reduced 
by one-half, earnings of 3 per cent appear to be 6 per 
cent. If such a method of exaggerating earnings is 
sound, why would it not be even more sound to cut the 
assets of such a railroad down 75 per cent and make 
earnings of 3 per cent look like earnings of 12 per cent? 

In the decision on the Western Pacific, the Commis- 
sion makes the astounding statement that to issue a 
share of stock representing $100 of assets would create 
“mere tokens for stock-market speculation,” so the Com- 
mission proposes to change these shares from specula- 
tions to investments by changing the asset value of a 
share from $100 to approximately $200. One share of 
the “improved” stock recommended by the Commission 
will then be the same as two shares of the unimproved 
speculative stock. It is difficult to discuss this theory 
seriously. 

If an investor buys one share of stock representing 
$100 of assets he is deemed to be speculating. If he 
buys two shares of the same stock he is investing—that 
is, of course, if he pins these two shares together and 
calls them “one share.” 

For many years investors have been accustomed to 
regard a soundly capitalized company as one where a 
share of stock represents $100 of assets. Issuing stock 
that represents $200 of assets or even $300 of assets as 
in the North Western reorganization doesn’t actually 
make this stock any safer; it just seems to be safer. The 
error of the Commission in analyzing the actual effect of 
this proposal makes it clear that many investors will be 
similarly misled. 


Invitation to Water Capitalization 


This probability that the public will be misled is in- 
creased by the methods used to describe the proposed 
new capitalization. Stock is issued with no par value 
that may represent assets of $200 or even $300 a share, 
and then this stock is described in terms of $100 per 
share for the purpose of determining the maximum cap- 
italization. Describing stock in terms of $100 a share 
that represent assets of $200 or $300 a share conceals 
from the investor the low earnings of his property. 
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Another serious result of such methods of capitaliza- 
tion is that they encourage future issues of stock at prices 
that seriously water the stock in terms of assets. Pro- 
hibitions against selling stock below a par value of say 
$100 a share were intended to prevent new issues that 
would reduce the asset value of the stock below $100 per 
share. Admittedly, fixed limitations of sales of new 
capital stock below par value may be too restrictive. 
Some flexibility should be provided, but increasing the 
asset value to $200 or $300 a share and then providing 
for new issues unlimited in amount at prices far below 
asset value, in fact even far below $100 a share, is clearly 
reckless. And yet such methods of finance are provided 
in the Chicago & North Western decision of the Com- 
mission. At certain times it may be advisable and neces- 
sary to issue new stock at prices that dilute the shares 
in terms of assets but this unfortunate necessity should 
not be hidden or disguised in any way. Issuing stock 
where one share represents $200 or $300 in assets does 
tend not only to disguise but also to invite such reckless 
methods of finance. No conservative investor who clear- 
ly foresaw the dilution of assets contemplated in the 
future would intentionally buy such a stock. 

It is clear, therefore, that scaling down capitalizable 
assets and total capitalization does not create strong cap- 
ital structures. Inadequate earning power cannot be 
increased, but merely disguised, by such methods. To 
invite investment on the part of the public bya showing 
that earning power has been increased when in fact it 
hasn’t, may be likened to obtaining money under false 
pretenses. 

The creation of such a fabric of deceit would seem to 
be bad enough in itself, even without giving weight to 
the fact that to accomplish this purpose many present 
stockholders and bondholders would be squeezed out of 
the picture in whole or in part. 


No Way to Attract Investors 


This brings us to the main purpose of reorganization 
and that is to invite and induce new capital contributions 
by the public. Wiping out railroad stockholders and 
bondholders does not tend to persuade them to invest 
again in the railroad industry. If, due to priorities, no 
assets are available for certain junior securities or stock- 
holders there would seem to be no place for them in a 
reorganization. It is unfortunate for them and for the 
effect on their future investment policy, but if no assets 
are left over after providing for priorities that is just 
too bad. But to pretend that there are no assets avail- 
able to protect these security holders when in fact there 
are, is to add insult to injury. 

If railroad credit is to be restored, ability to finance 
by stock must be re-established ; otherwise debts reduced 
by reorganization will be reconstructed by new issues 
until another scaling down is necessary. Therefore the 
present treatment of stockholders is of the utmost im- 
portance. The treatment of stock representing no assets, 
merely water, is of no consequence, but where stock 
represents honest investment in assets used and useful 
today in the public service, every reasonable effort should 
be made to protect it. 

In this connection, the problem of priorities and ac- 
crued unpaid interest is troublesome, for the importance 
of protecting stockholders applies equally or in even 
greater. degree to bondholders. Luckily, conservative 
bondholders as a class are not looking for any increment 
above par on their investment. Because of prolonged 
defaults they could equitably claim not only their money 
back but substantial damages as well. But they do not 


want damages—they merely want their money back, 
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As they are not seeking a 
windfall, the protection of stockholders is not as difficult 
as it might at first appear. ‘ 

In this connection, the Erie reorganization may prof- 


preferably with interest. 


itably be studied. One of the last roads to go into 
bankruptcy, it is one of the first to come out. The 
stockholders were permitted to remain in the picture by 
means of a provision for an “equity of redemption.” It 
is also significant that in the Erie the capitalizable assets 
and the new capitalization are not reduced by gloomy 
forecasts of earnings. However, while a study of the 
Erie reorganization is instructive, the principles are more 
difficult of application in the bankruptcy center of the 
United States, the Western Trunk Line territory. In 
Eastern Trunk Line territory, where the Erie operates, 
earnings were not held down by regulation to anywhere 
near the level of earnings in Western Trunk Line ter- 
ritory. During the late 1920’s when the Western Trunk 
Lines were earning only 3 per cent, the Erie was earn- 
ing over 5 per cent. As a result, the depression earn- 
ings were likewise more favorable. To apply in Western 
Trunk Line territory the principles that have been 
proven successful in the case of the Erie is, therefore, 
not so easy as it might appear at first glance. 


Worthless Property Should Be Written Off 


There is a stock argument, which calls for comment, 
against accepting assets at cost as a basis of capitaliza- 
tion; that is the argument that worthless assets should 
not be capitalized. Among such assets of our railroads 
are mentioned worthless branch lines, old empty build- 
ings and obsolete equipment. It is true that such worth- 
less assets should not be capitalized. They should be 
retired and written out of the asset account. As a prac- 
tical matter, however, so far as most railroads are con- 
a this problem of worthless assets is no problem 
at all. 

Obsolete property is continually being retired and 
replaced, and never was there such a house-cleaning 
in this respect as in the last 20 years when gross addi- 
tions and betterments were nearly eleven billion dollars 
and retirements were over five billion dollars. As far as 
branch lines go, these light density lines have practically 
no traffic, produce no earnings and represent only a 
microscopic proportion of assets. The railroads have been 
throwing these lines away as fast as they are permitted 
and the effect on bajance sheet assets is so slight as to 
avoid notice. Today the War Production Board is 
actively urging all possible retirements and abandon- 
ments, and the railroads are actively cooperating. The 
present need for scrap is insurance that before the war 
is over no railroad property that lacks definite and clear 
value will remain on the asset side of the balance sheet. 
The railroads are as keen to get rid of these worthless 
properties as the government is to acquire them as val- 
uable scrap. 


No Evidence Offered of Obsolescence 


While the record in reorganization cases and the 
voluminous reports and orders of the Commission argue 
that large amounts of railroad property are obsolete and 
valueless, there is not a scintilla of evidence offered as 
proof of this general statement. If large amounts of 
property are obsolete and without value, this property 
should be enumerated in engineering reports. The prop- 
erty that could be retired and scrapped should not only 
be listed but actually charged off and replaced. If listed 
for retirement and replacement, this should be noted; 
and if listed for complete retirement, it should be re- 
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tired without delay and written out of the asset side of 
the balance sheet at the earliest possible date, preferably 
prior to reorganization. The record in these cases, in- 
stead of containing detailed studies of these “worthless 
and obsolete assets” such as would permit a determina- 
tion of the actual values which they represent on the 
asset side of the balance sheet, contains, instead, gen- 
eral assumptions as to obsolescence and worthlessness 
based on gloomy forecasts of future earnings of a road 
as a whole, and completely unrelated to the actual physi- 
cal assets themselves. 


How to Determine Obsolescence 


To measure obsolescence by such methods is ridicu- 
lous. Take, for example, locomotives. To determine 
locomotive obsolescence it is necessary to have a qualified 
man examine the individual locomotive. The decisions 
in reorganization cases, on the contrary, assume that 
an examination by an expert is unnecessary. A satis- 
factory determination of railroad obsolescence is obtained 
by making a forecast as to what the road as a whole may 
be expected to earn some time in the future. 

Although guesses as to the future earnings of a road 
have no bearing on present obsolescence, there is a 
method of estimating obsolescence as a whole by a study 
of a road as a whole. Such a study will not consist of 
a forecast of future net earnings, but will explore the 
trend of efficiency of operation over an extended period. 
Obsolescence may be defined as a failure to improve. A 
locomotive twenty years old may be as good as the day 
it was made, but, nevertheless, it may become obsolete 


because a modern locomotive is better designed and more 


efficient. 

The overall efficiency curve of an industry or a com- 
pany, therefore, may register increasing or decreasing 
obsolescence. If the curve of efficiency is rising faster 
than ever before and faster than in the case of other 
companies or industries, then obsolescence is being held 
down to a minimum. If, however, the curve is flat and 
shows little or no improvement, then accumulating ob- 
solescence is indicated. In other words, increasing ob- 
solescence is indicated by a decreased rate of improve- 
ment in efficiency. 

If the record in these cases showed an obsolescence 
study of this nature, a study that depicted the railroad 
industry as ining behind in the rate of improvement in 
efficiency, it would furnish strong support for the belief 
that extensive obsolescence had accumulated in railroad 
property, but the record shows not a single trace of such 
an efficiency study; and, if it did, it would not prove 
increasing obsolescence but, on the contrary, decreasing 
obsolescence. Never in railroad history has the pace 
of improvement in efficiency of operation been as fast 
as in the last ten years. 

Unfortunately, the record in these cases reveals but 
little real evidence on the subject of obsolescence. Rail- 


road efficiency, apparently, has been assumed to have 


been static and to have been expected to remain so. 

As we have pointed out before, there are difficulties in 
measuring changes in efficiency under varying volumes 
of traffic. In 1941, however, the total traffic volume was 
approximately the same as in 1929, so it is fair to make 
a direct comparison of operating expenses. We find that 
the operating expenses of 1941 were $3,700 million as 
compared with $4,500 million in 1929, in spite of a wage 
scale involving an additional cost of approximately $350 
million, On the basis of the wage costs of 1929 the 
operating expenses of 1941 would have been $3,300 mil- 
lion, a reduction of $1,200 million. 

Class I Railroads in 1929 had operating earnings of 
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$1,200 million. If they had been able to operate at that 
time with the efficiency they showed in 1941, they would 
have earned $2,400 million. 

How can such an achievement be reconciled with the 
theory of increasing obsolescence? 

This brief examination of the decisions of the Com- 
mission in connection with the determination of a max- 
imum limit of capitalization would seem to make it clear, 
not only that much of the evidence is misinterpreted, but 
that the record is completely lacking in much evidence 
that should have been considered. 

There are many other matters in which the record is 
lacking. For instance, in the plans approved by the 
Commission a large amount of bonds are changed into 
stock. Admittedly fixed charges must be reduced, but it 
is not necessary to bring about this reduction by chang- 
ing fixed interest bonds into stock to the extent that the 
plans prescribe. The record is lacking in connection 
with the determination of the new capitalization that 
should be represented by stock as compared with fixed 
interest bonds and income bonds. The determination of 
a proper balance between stock and bonds is vital in con- 
nection with new financing and with the level of rates 
necessary to maintain a healthy financial condition. To 
the extent that debt is reduced and replaced by stock, 
taxation is increased, and the higher the taxation is, the 
higher must be the level of rates if financial health is to 
be maintained. 

The Commission and the government are continually 
emphasizing the importance of maintaining rates at the 
lowest possible level consistent with sound credit, and 
yet the Commission is proposing to create new capital 
structures that require a higher level of rates than would 
be necessary if their decision was revised so as to create 
larger issues of income bonds and smaller issues of stock. 


Popular Psychology Unduly Influential 


Moreover, from a credit angle, many institutions, such 
as banks, can buy bonds, even income bonds, where they 
cannot buy stock. The form of the capital structure 
therefore is important. Whatever form is established as 
sound should, of course, be maintained. It. would be 
unthinkable to regard the scaling down of debt: merely 
as a method of piling debt up again by new issues of 
bonds. 

As to this important phase of railroad finance, just as 
important from the public standpoint as the private 
standpoint, the record is woefully lacking. 

This general picture of the reorganization situation 
reveals a mass of hazy thinking; a confusion of ideas 
that is understandable only when viewed as a phase of 
abnormal depression psychology. Such abnormality of 
thought and logic is really not abnormal when viewed in 
the light of circumstances. The “new era” theories of 
1929 were similarly normal aspects of an abnormal 
period. Time is the cure for such afflictions, and the 
current demand for maximum rail service and the in- 
capacity of the new forms of competition to supply mass 
transportation are oyna 5 away the fog of pessimism 
faster than any words could. In the same way that time 
corrected the “new era” ideas of the 1920’s it will cor- 


-rect the depression psychology of the 1930's. 


Today the “skull and crossbones” of permanent finan- 
cial disaster is flaunting over the railroad industry. No 
wonder reorganizations fail to restore credit. We should 
haul down the Jolly Roger and re-study the problem in 
the light of the vital need of the country for our rail- 
roads. As long as the Jolly Roger flies, reorganizations 
are purposeless. Nothing can be lost by re-studying our 
pessimism. 
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Roadmasters Face War Problems 





The ‘Keepers 
of the Track”’ 
Have Largely 
Increased Re- 
sponsibilities 
in These Days. 


at Annual Meeting 


Call for economy in cars handling company material—Quality 
work urged in laying rail and tamping ballast—Machines need care 


Part Il 


meeting” of the Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of 

Way Association, held in Chicago on September 
15-17, appeared in the Railway Age of September 26, 
this part including an abstract of the challenging address 
by C. E. Johnston, chairman, Western Association of 
Railway Executives, and associate director, Western 
region, Office of Defense Transportation, Chicago, at 
the opening session, and of two committee reports. The 
September 26 issue also included, separately, the address 
miade before the meeting by W. W. Kelly, director, 
Section of Materials and Equipment, Office of Defense 
Transportation, Washington, D. C., on The Outlook for 
Track Materials. 

Other features of the meeting included addresses by 
W. C. Kendall, chairman, Car Service division, Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, Washington, D. C., on 
The Use of Cars and Locomotives by Maintenance of 
Way Forces in These Days of Maximum Traffic De- 
mands; F. R. Layng, chief engineer, Bessemer & Lake 
Erie, Greenville, Pa., on Our Responsibilities as Track 
Men in a Time of “All-Out” War; C. M. Chumley, engi- 
neer maintenance of way, Illinois Central, Chicago, on 
Scrap—What One Road Found; and four additional 
committee reports, abstracts of all of which are pre- 
sented on this and following pages. Included also in 
this issue, separately, is a report on the address before 
the meeting by B. C. Bertram, director of railway sal- 
vage, War Production Board, Washington, D. C., who 
spoke on Track Scrap—Its Importance in Our National 


Pv: I of the report of the activities of the “war 
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Program. Also featured at the meeting were addresses 
by Otto S. Beyer, director, Division of Transport Person- 
nel, Office of Defense Transportation, Washington, D. 
C., who spoke on Our Track Labor Problem, and Brig. 
Gen. Carl R. Gray, Jr., general manager, Military Rail- 
way Service, St. Paul, Minn., who described the organ- 
ization, functions and present activities of this newest 
branch of the armed service. Abstracts of the addresses 
by Messrs. Beyer and Gray will appear in subsequent 
issues. 


Must Get the Most 


From Cars and Locomotives 
By W. C. Kendali* 


We on the railroads have a common problem before us, and 
you in the maintenance of way department are in a position to 
be most helpful in solving many of the difficulties arising in the 
use and handling of freight cars in this somewhat critical pe- 
riod. The railroads are now faced with a rising tide of traffic, 
and without the increase in cars and locomotives which, a year 
ago, they had anticipated would be available. As a result, they 
must do even more to increase their efficiency in order to take 
up the slack with what they have. There must, inevitably, be 
still greater efficiency in the use of cars now owned if the job 
ahead is to be done. And it must be done. 

Shippers and receivers are being importuned to load and un- 


* Chairman, Car Service division, Association of American Railroads, 
Washington, D. C 
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load cars more promptly, and to give each car a full load. Rail- 
road men have an even greater responsibility, for they should 
set an example for others in getting the most out of each unit 
of transportation. 

Ton-miles are now a more accurate unit of measure of rail 
transportation than carloadings. During the first eight months 
of 1942, the railroads handled 31 per cent more ton-miles than 
during the corresponding period of 1941. The previous period 
of peak traffic load was in 1929, and yet the ton-miles so far in 
1942 are 43 per cent ahead of those of that year. They are 67 
per cent greater than they were during the corresponding period 
of the earlier war year of 1918. 

Many changes have taken place in the channels of freight 
movement in the present war year, 1942, which make it different 
than any previous year in railroad history. 

Our country is fighting a two-ocean war—indeed, one which 
stretches across seven oceans. In addition, with the loss of 
coastwise and intercoastal shipping facilities, the railroads must 
now provide a greater amount of trans-continental service tha 
ever before. 

Mention should also be made of the increasing volume of 
transportation required by the military in the movement of per- 
sonnel and impedimenta. Today, the Car Service division is fre- 
quently called upon to assemble from 1,000 to 1,500 open-top 
cars for immediate service to move military divisions half way 
across the country. It is these movements, superimposed upon 
those of construction materials necessary to various government 
projects, which have strained the open-top car supply, making it 
appear that a shortage of this type of equipment may be “just 
around the corner.” To avert such a situation, it will be neces- 
sary that all of us exert our utmost to eliminate all waste of 
car-days and to avoid the use of this type of equipment for all 
except commodities that can be handled only in such cars. 

I have referred in particular to the seriousness of the gondola 
situation because this situation is accentuated by the compara- 
tively low ownership of this class of equipment by those roads 
serving the Western, Southwestern and Southern areas of the 
country, areas where so many government projects, such as air 
bases, are under construction. The loading of sand, gravel and 
. other construction materials in these areas is proceeding at a 
pace never before contemplated. It is inevitable, therefore, that 
the roads serving these areas must use cars of other ownership 
to make up for their own deficiencies, especially since they have 
had neither time nor the opportunity to obtain new cars from 
the builders. 

The number of open-tops in service on Western roads in- 
creased about 20,000 during the first eight months of this year. 
This increase has been at the expense of the owners of the 
equipment, on whose roads it is now badly needed to provide 
for current shipments of steel products and those other materials 
for which this type of car was initially provided. 

The Car Service division is now carrying on a campaign on all 
of the railroads of the country, bringing such instances of car 
delays to the attention of the various managements to the end 
that corrective action will be taken. You men in the mainte- 
nance of way department will contribute largely to the war effort 
if you will so supervise the handling of company materials on 
your respective roads as to avoid car delays of the character to 
which I have referred. 


Extend the Life 
of Rail and Fastenings 


Stating that it is now the urgent patriotic duty of maintenance 
men to conserve rails and fastenings in order that our country’s 
war effort may be intensified and that the railroads be maintained 
in a proper condition to handle the war traffic expeditiously, the 
committee reporting on this subject, of which J. B. Martin, gen- 
eral inspector of track, New York Central, Lines West of Buf- 
falo, was chairman, presented a comprehensive review of all of 
the factors involved and put the responsibility for obtaining re- 
sults directly up to association members and other railway offi- 
cers of corresponding rank. “Since rail and fastenings constitute 
a large tonnage of steel,” it said, “it is imperative that we con- 
centrate on their most effective use in order to determine how 
we can best secure the longest life from them. We are directly 
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responsible for the proper maintenance of the tracks,” it con- 
tinued, “and through our daily contacts with conditions are fitted 
to deterinine and apply the solution for this problem.” 

The primary consideration of the track forces when laying 
rail, it pointed out, should be quality work, combined with the 
lowest cost possible through the use of carefully organized forces 
and the utilization of suitable tools and power equipment. If 
the rail is not laid correctly and then properly conditioned, it 
said, no amount of subsequent attention and labor will maintain 
it satisfactorily and insure its maximum service life. In this 
connection, the committee cautioned especially against over-em- 
phasis on speed in laying rail at the expense of quality work, 
and recommended that rail be laid as early in the season as pos- 
sible so that all of the refinements necessary for its protection 
and long service life can be taken care of before the winter 
season sets in. 

Among the many other factors stressed by the committee as 
essential to the prolonged service life of rail and fastenings were 
the proper fit of angle bars; the lubrication of the bars and 
rail ends to afford protection against corrosion and frozen joints; 
uniform bolt tension; correct expansion gaps between the rail 
ends; the application of an adequate number of rail anti-creepers; 
a sound tie condition; adequate clean ballast; and the mainte- 
nance of a good track surface. It cautioned particularly that 
rail cannot be maintained in good surface and condition without 
a good foundation, and emphasized that in connection with new 
rail programs, all heavy work on the track, including bank 
widening, ballast cleaning, reballasting and heavy tie renewals, 
be carried out a year in advance of actual rail renewals, in order 
to make the old rail, and not the new, take the punishment 
involved. 

Following a discussion of the factors involved in prolonging 
the life of new rail and fastenings, the committee gave equal at- 
tention to the conservation of existing rails in track, reviewing 
the various methods being employed to this end, including joint 
bar renewals, rail-end welding, flange oilers, curve reduction, 
drainage, and the maintenance of proper line and surface. Clos- 
ing its report, it dealt briefly with the reclamation and re-condi- 
tioning of track materials, including frogs, switch points, stock 
rails, spikes, bolts, tie plates, etc. Careful attention to the pos- 
sibilities of reclamation, it pointed out, will save a large amount 
of critical material. 


Our Responsibility 
in a Time of “All-Out-War” 


By F. R. Layng* 


The present war is being conducted differently in most re- 
spects from any previous conflict. Never before has the part 
of the war effort that falls to civil workers been so essential, 
so imperative, as at present. You men with your special train- 
ing have an opportunity such as you have never had before, to 
render service—more important to my mind than if you were in 
combat service. ; 

This has been called a war of steel, and no one would suggest 
that steel is not one of the most important materials necessary 
to win the war, but in a very real sense this is a war of trans- 
portation. Of the four major methods of transportation—rail, 
water, highway and air—rail is by far the most widely used. 
Railroad transportation stands supreme in its ability to operate 
24 hours a day, 7 days a week and 12 months a year, with mar- 
velous efficiency, flexibility and dependability. 

You are all aware of the important place the facilities under 
your care occupy in the operation of our railroads. .Those facili- 
ties are the foundation on which the entire railroad plant rests. 
Any failure in them results in delay, loss and sometimes disaster. 
If they are not maintained properly, there is a definite loss of 
efficiency in the operating department. Proper track mainte- 
nance is absolutely essential to the prompt, uninterrupted and 
safe movement of traffic. It is for these reasons that I do not 
hesitate to emphasize the importance and value of the work in 
your charge, and to assert that in my judgment you can con- 
tribute more to the war effort in your own field than if you were 
in the armed forces. 


* Chief Engineer, Bessemer & Lake Erie, Greenville, Pa. 
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What is ahead of us? 
of traffic. 
freight to be carried next year will exceed those of 1942 by 15 
per cent, and that there will be a continuing increase in passen- 


1 Certainly a greatly increased volume 
One estimate made recently is that the ton-miles of 


ger traffic. Undoubtedly we will see continued progress in the 
more efficient loading of cars and in the speeding up of trains 
all along the line. For some time to come we will not be fur- 
nished the materials and labor necessary to maintain our present 
facilities to the standards to which we have been accustomed, 
and it seems certain that relatively small additions can or will 
be made to our present facilities. In other words, the railroads 
will have to do the job with what they now have. We will have 
to conserve what we have to the fullest extent, reconditioning 
worn facilities to the limit, and devising new methods to extend 
the life and usefulness of every part of the railroad plant. 

In our particular field—the track department—we have al- 
ready felt the shortage of labor and materials, and I would-not 
be true to what I sincerely believe if I did not emphasize that in 
this regard the immediate future not only holds no relief, but 
promises continued and increasing shortage. Therefore, there 
is every reason why we should redouble our efforts to conserve 
what we now have, and bend our thoughts to greater ac- 
complishments along these lines than we have ever dreamed 
of doing. 

Much has been accomplished; the track departments of all of 
our railroads have performed miracles in carrying successfully 
the heavy additional loads that have been imposed in the last 
two years. But if I interpret the immediate future correctly, 
this means that we will have to do much more. I know of no 
cunningly devised methods that can be employed. Probably 
Winston Churchill’s warning of “blood, sweat and tears” is what 
we need. 


Recent Developments 
in Tamping Practices 


Pointing out that the proper tamping of the ballast is one of 
the most important items in the maintenance ef adequate track 
alinement and surface, and is essential to the economical main- 
tenance of any track, the committee handling this subject, of 
which A. B. Chaney, district engineer, Missouri Pacific, was 
chairman, endeavored to bring maintenance men up to date rela- 
tive to the latest developments in tamping equipment and prac- 
tices. 

“The trend for some time,” it said, “has been from hand to 
power or machine tamping. The reason is that the machine can 
be made to do better work at less cost when all factors are con- 
sidered. Furthermore, with heavier wheel loads and higher 
train speeds, the track requires more tamping than it did two 
decades ago. For present traffic it is necessary that the ballast 
be kept tight under the bottoms of the ties for satisfactory rid- 
ing conditions, and this is accomplished only by tamping.” 

The committee viewed with particular favor the development 
and adoption of crawler-mounted, pneumatic-tired and other port- 
able, off-track tamper power plants, pointing out that this has 
greatly increased the amount of productive work in tamping 
operations and enlarged the scope of the economic use of power 
tampers. It also gave recognition to the value of the power 
ballaster in tamping work, pointing out that this machine is used 
for heavy out-of-face work and is considered most effective 
where the track is skeletonized, where the ties are renewed ahead 
of ballast distribution, and where the raise is 2% in. or more. 

At another point in its report, the committee discussed in de- 
tail gang organizations best adapted for various classes of tamp- 
ing work and stressed the importance of skill in obtaining good 
tamping, and of the proper maintenance of tamping equipment. 
In the latter regard it said: “Tampers, like other items of 
equipment, require repairs, replacement of parts and good care 
to keep them serviceable. These factors deserve special em- 
phasis in these days for, because of the war effort, replacements 
and repair parts are increasingly difficult to obtain. It is highly 
important, therefore, to give tamping equipment the best pos- 
sible care.” 

Concluding its report, the committee said that, with the urgent 
necessity for conserving man-power for the war effort, increas- 
ing maintenance programs and a growing scarcity of good track 
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labor, it was impressed with the necessity for making maximum 
use of tamping equipment whenever and wherever such use 
increases the productive effort and conserves man-hours for 
other essential purposes. 


Scrap—What One Road Found 
By C. M. Chumley* 


The routine plan on the Illinois Central for the handling of 
scrap is more or less similar to that of most roads. Therefore, 
one would think that there would be little chance for any great 
accumulation of unmoved material. However, we found this far 
from the case. As a result, early in 1941, in recognition of the 
urgent need for scrap metal of every kind, our president issued 
a circular entitled “A Railroad Need—A Patriotic Duty.” This 
circular was followed up by one issued by our operating vice- 
president, purchasing vice-president and engineering vice-presi- 
dent, emphasizing the importance of collecting and marketing all 
available scrap. These circulars were distributed over the entire 
system for the purpose of stimulating and accelerating the regu- 
lar routine of handling scrap. They were followed up from 
time to time by other circulars and letters of instructions from 
the heads of the various departments, urging everyone to gather 
scrap. 

All this had a very telling effect on the amount of scrap col- 
lected, and we were pleased with the results being accomplished. 
However, about the latter part of the year, our vice-president 
in charge of purchases felt that we were not digging deep 
enough and that there still remained hidden sources of scrap, 
as well as of usable materials. Therefore, a special committee 
was organized under the chairmanship of the general store- 
keeper, its members representing the bridge, building, signal, 
water service, roadway equipment, forest products, locomotive 
and car departments. This committee was instructed to cover 
the entire system, working with focal forces, to see that every 
nook:and corner was searched for scrap and unused or obsolete 
tools and machines. Every tool, machine, or piece of wnused 
equipment was to be studied and analyzed, and unless its prompt 
use or early need could be definitely foreseen, it was to be 
scrapped. 

The committee started February 10, 1942, and the larger ter- 
minals and shops were the first to be visited. On arrival at 
these points, meetings were held with local officers and depart- 
ment heads to explain the purpose of the committee, great care 
being exercised to make the local people understand clearly that 
the objective was not to find fault or to criticize them for hav- 
ing scrap or usable materials on hand, but rather to aid them in 
reaching a decision as to what should be scrapped or otherwise 
disposed of. With this method of handling, the wholehearted 
co-operation of local forces was obtained immediately and the 
search was on. 

The committee was vested with authority to decide just what 
material should be retained and what should go into scrap, and, 
under the circumstances prevailing, was more liberal to the scrap 
side of the situation. Sub-committees, consisting of division 
officers and employees, were appointed to make a check of all 
roadway tool houses, extra-gang and bridge and building gang 
camp outfits, work shops and other storage places, with the view 
of turning back to the storehouses, or transferring to other 
points, all surplus tools and materials, as well as of scrapping 
those found to be worn out and obsolete. This alone proved of 
great value, not only in the amount of scrap turned in, but also 
in making available for further use many tools and a large 
amount of material. 

As a result of this campaign, our scrap sales from August, 
1941, to and including August, 1942, have included 73,313 gross 
tons of ferrous metals and 207 net tons of non-ferrous metals. 
No record was kept of the amount of scrap unearthed by the 
committee, as it would have been difficult to differentiate between 
regular scrap and that turned up by the committee. However, 
during the period in question, the increase in scrap shipments 
was approximately 30 per cent over the same period of the pre- 

* Engineer Maintenance of Way, Illinois Central, Chicago. This ab- 
stract of Mr: Chumley’s address leaves out his detailed references to the 


manner in which the scrap campaign was carried out on the Illinois Cen- 
tral and the specific character of the scrap found, this information having 


been included in an article entitled Scrap for Victory, which appeared in 
the Railway Age for July 4, page 4. 
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vious. year. Furthermore, the tonnage just mentioned does not 
include 32,120 net tons of second-hand rail furnished government 
projects during the same period. Under normal conditions, prac- 
tically all this rail would have gone into side and yard tracks, 
thereby producing an equal footage of scrap rail, which would 
have had a very telling effect on the increase in our scrap 
shipments. 

The results of this intensified campaign have been very grati- 
fying, not only from the standpoint of the large amount of re- 
claimed and reusable and reclaimable items recovered, but also 
from that of the large amount of critical scrap gathered and made 
available for the country’s defense effort. 


The Maintenance 
of Roadway Equipment 


Stressing the increased importance of the proper operation 
and maintenance of roadway equipment in the light of present 
war conditions, with its largely increased work programs and 
developing shortage of both man-power and equipment, the com- 
mittee on the Maintenance of Roadway Equipment, of which 
Ray Marshall, district roadmaster, Great Northern, was chair- 
man, reviewed the entire subject critically and made numerous 
recommendations to the end that through adequate field and 
shop maintenance, all present roadway equipment, and such ad- 
ditional equipment as will become available, will have maximum 
efficient service life. 

At the outset, the committee said that “Elemental as the im- 
portance of well-maintained roadway machines is at any time 
in securing the greatest return from their use, the need of an 
adequate organization for the operation and maintenance of such 
machines under present conditions is even more imperative. 
While many of us may wish to obtain additional machines or to 
replace old equipment with improved units, the tenor of the times 
demands that we get the maximum possible service from the 
machines we now have. With the possibility that we will even 
experience difficulty in obtaining necessary repair and replace- 
ment parts for our present equipment, the situation does not 
look very bright. It calls for careful study and full use of the 
energy, available resources and ingenuity which we possess if 
we are to obtain the full value from our present mechanical aids 
to track maintenance.” 

Summarizing the many detailed suggestions to this end con- 
tained in the body of its report, the committee said in part, as 
follows: 

“The importance of the proper maintenance of roadway equip- 
ment has long been appreciated by most railway officers, but in 
some instances they have been handicapped by out-dated or clumsy 
organizations which are hold-overs from the days when steam 
equipment was all that was available. A general survey indicates 
that many roads have modernized their organizations along lines 
fundamentally the same, though tailored to meet their particular 
needs. Generally, on those roads having many units of equip- 
ment, it has been found best to make shop repairs to roadway 
machines in a shop or shops independent of those used for main- 
taining operating equipment. Repairs to heavy equipment com- 
ing under MCB rules usually should be made in mechanical de- 
partment shops. 

“The organization is generally headed by a system supervisor 
as a means for placing responsibility for the selection of new 
machines, their allocation and their proper maintenance. Work- 
ing under his jurisdiction are the various maintenance shops, 
whether system, division or regional. From these shops, field 
machine maintainers operate, whose duty it is to handle all field 
repairs and to instruct the machine operators. 

“In administering a system of this nature, it has been the ex- 
perience of many officers that the following points should be 
given special attention: 

“(1) The activities of the organization in charge of the main- 
tenance of machines are a part of and should be closely co-ordi- 
nated with the work of the local maintenance of way and struc- 
tures department. However, it is important to leave supervision 
over the machines which have been allocated to a particular ter- 
ritory to the supervisory officer of the maintenance of way de- 
partment for that particular territory. 

“(2) The proper education of machine operators in the care 
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and operation of their machines should not be slighted. 
Above all, lubrication and cleanliness of equipment should be 
stressed. 

“(3) Field machine maintainers, as well as shops, should be 
equipped with adequate supplies of tools, well designed for their 
work. 

“(4) Power-driven units designed for specific repair opera- 
tions have effected substantial savings when installed’ in mdin- 
tenance shops. 

“(5) Records should be kept to determine the soundness of 
continuing the use of machines. Much onerous bookkeeping may 
be avoided by resorting to performance tests.” 

Concluding its report, the committee said: “We wish to point 
out again that efficient performance on the job is the ultimate 
aim of good management in its consideration of roadway ma- 
chine maintenance. The immediate aim is always to get as much 
work from our machines at as little cost as possible, with the 
ultimate end in view of keeping our tracks and structures up to 
par with the smallest total expenditure. Any substantial devia- 
tion from this fundamental precept violates the principles of 
good management and impairs our war effort.” 


Highway Crossing 
Construction and Maintenance 


Pointing out that changes in the character and speed of both 
highway traffic and rail traffic in recent years have added many 
problems in the design, construction and maintenance of high- 
way-railway grade crossings, the committee that gave considera- 
tion to this subject, of which F. E. Schaumburg, roadmaster, 
Chicago & North Western, was chairman, reviewed briefly the 
various types of grade crossing construction that have been em- 
ployed by the railways, giving special consideration to two of 
the latest types, both of which employ a minimum amount of 
war-critical materials. Its report also stressed the importance of 
proper approaches to the more heavily traveled crossings; proper 
installation of the crossings themselves, especially with respect 
to drainage, ballast, ties and rail; and proper crossing mainte- 
nance. 

The two newer types of crossings described are both of the 
ready-made sectional type. One of them employs creosoted black 
gum timber bolted together and applied directly to the crossties 
with lag screws, while the other consists of laminated sectional 
units of yellow pine or Douglas fir strips placed on edge so that 
the edge grain of the timber forms the wearing surface. Con- 
cerning these newer types of crossings, the committee said in 
part, as follows: 

“The two new types are designed to meet the demands of nor- 
mal highway traffic and also to conform to today’s railway re- 
quirements for their installation and maintenance. Completely 
preframed and bored ‘prior to preservative treatment, these units 
may be quickly installed by small gangs; their comparatively 
light weight makes for easy handling; fastenings are so designed 
that individual sections may be removed later for any work that 
may be necessary on the track structure; and, in the event of 
grade crossing ‘elimination, the units can be salvaged and used 
at other locations. Another timely advantage of the creosoted 
timber sectional crossings is that their construction and installa- 
tion require only ‘a small quantity of critical materials, compris- 
ing the basic steel fastenings used in their assembly and con- 
struction.” 

Calling attention to the fact that the service life, ultimate 
economy and maintenance cost of highway crossings are deter- 
mined to a considerable extent by the character of the prelimi- 
nary installation work involved in the preparation of the roadbed, 
drainage provisions, ballasting and track renewal, the committee 
stressed the importance of adequate attention to all of these 
factors. Turning then to the matter of crossing approaches, the 
committee directed attention to a number of important consider- 
ations in the interest of smooth-riding and safety, and then 
closed its report with a detailed consideration of crossing main- 
tenance. “Regardless of the type of crossing,” it said, “its 
proper and adequate maintenance ‘is of considerable im- 
portance in the interest of safety, public goodwill and overall 
economy.” 
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The Pittsburgh Railway Club Was an Attentive Audience 


More Effort Urged 


Situation serious and every minute counts, Roadmasters and 





in Scrap Quest 


Pittsburgh Railway Club told—Labor unions are going to help 


AILROADS in the aggregate and many roads in- 
dividually have brought credit to themselves in 
producing iron and steel scrap and releasing relay 

rail, but there are still roads that have not yet entered 
the drive aggressively. Meanwhile, railway brother- 
hoods have held conferences with the War Production 
Board and have been invited to enlist the active interest 
of their memberships in locating the precious metal, it 
was announced by B. C. Bertram, Director of Railway 
Salvage, War Production Board, in talks to the.Road- 
masters’ and Maintenance of Way Association in Chi- 
cago on September 16, and the Pittsburgh Railway Club 
on September 24. 

C. J. Graham, president of the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia and of the Pittsburgh Railway Club, intro- 
duced the speaker to his Pittsburgh audience, and the 
meeting was attended by several officers of War Mate- 
rials, Inc., a new subsidiary of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation with $500,000,000 to spend in tear- 
ing down buildings to get scrap, “And that,” said the 
salvage director with characteristic bluntness, “isn’t hay.” 
Mr. Graham, who had a few days before offered War 
Materials, Inc., a train shed in Pittsburgh containing 
450 tons of iron and steel scrap and 7,500 lb. of copper, 
stated that his recent visit through shipyards and de- 
fense industries on the Pacific Coast, while the guest of 
the president of the Great Northern, convinced him that 
nothing: is impossible to this country in war effort, but 
he expressed anxiety over the situation now confronting 
the United States in the global war, “where,” he said, 
“we have had nothing but reverses except in the Pacific,” 
and he asserted not only that there never was a better 
time for railway men to be of service to their country 
but that everyone must be made to realize that every 
minute counts. A recent inspection of the Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia by motor car to locate sources of scrap 
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has produced surprising results, he reported, and orders 
have been issued that every item of material determined 
by the annual inventory to have been in stock five years 
or more is to be scrapped, unless there is an immediate 
use for it. 

Up to the present time, the salvage director of WPB 
reported, over 400 of the 865 railway companies to which 
he has written have appointed salvage directors to co- 
operate with the War Production Board, and many roads 
have assigned over 100 employees to serve on their sal- 
vage committees, with the -result- that approximately 
10,000 railway officers and supervisors are now func- 
tioning on railroad scrap and reclamation committees. 


Splendid Results on Relay Rail 


Since July 1, when the railroads were told that the 
Army, Navy and other war agencies, including Lend- 
Lease, would need 40,000,000 lin. ft. of additional relay 
rail, he brought out, approximately 39,000,000 lin. it., 
or 520,000 tons, have been furnished, and for the first 
time since the demand for this material arose, the War 
Production Board is ahead of the immediate Army and 
Navy requirements, although 23,000,000 more lin. ft. are 
now required than were reported last July. This is a 
splendid record, he pointed out, and reflects a striking 
contrast to the situation in June when the chief of the 
service of supply of the Army notified Donald Nelson, 
chairman of WPB, that the difficulty of obtaining suf- 
ficient quantities of relay rail was having a detrimental 
effect on the war effort. 

The railroads, he said, have proved to be effective 
allies of the government in scrap production, as well as 
in transportation, and no responsible spokesman of busi- 
ness or government would now dare to point the finger 
of scorn at them. In the face of discouraging news 
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from battle fronts and the approaching winter, when the 
shortage of scrap will be most critical, he appealed to 
his listeners to redouble their efforts. While no one can 
predict how far the country might have to go in obtain- 
ing adequate supplies of materials for the war, he ex- 
pressed the belief that the people of this country would 
tear down their own homes to get the shingles, if that 
proved necessary. He particularly cautioned railroads 
against taking the view, however, that, with respect to 
available scrap, their railroad is as “clean as a hound’s 
tooth,” adding that some roads after launching one scrap 
drive, launched a second and a third which netted more 
scrap in each case than the previous drives. He espe- 
cially urged the supervisors to keep up a determined 
and personal interest in the scrap work, and in support 
of his view that this would have a powerful effect on 
the rank and file of employees, quoted a statement re- 
ported made to him by W. M. Jeffers, president of the 
Union Pacific, that “railway presidents can’t sit in swivel 
chairs and expect their men to pick up the scrap.” 


Facts Lacking 


At Pittsburgh, he lamented the lack of any authentic 
record, up to the present, of the scrap being produced 





by the railroads, and expressed the view that the rail- 
roads were producing even a larger percentage of the 
total scrap tonnage in the country than commonly be- 
lieved. Up to last October, he said, the Bureau of Mines 
was receiving scrap figures from only 70 railroads, and 
now receives reports from 143 railroads, while the Iron 
and Steel Branch of WPB is now obtaining records from 


156 railroads. Although these reports are- from rail- 
roads operating most of the mileage in the country, they 
do not extend to many small roads which have recently 
been reporting more scrap per mile than large roads, he 
stated. Moreover, the information received by these 


bureaus has not, in his opinion, been ‘co-ordinated or 
made available with sufficient promptness to show how 
much the railroads are now contributing to the war 
effort and how much better some roads may be doing 
than others. 


The Salvage Bureau of WPB, he stated, 
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is striving to improve this situation as a means of stim- 
ulating scrap production and giving adequate credit 
where it is due. 


An Invitation to the Unions 


The invitation which has been extended by the War 
Production Board to railway labor organizations to par- 
ticipate in the scrap drive, either through their orgar 
izations or directly with the railroads, he stated, was an 
inevitable and welcome development, and he deplored 
the attitude that WPB could not fairly ask for the en- 
dorsement of railroad management and of railway labor 
at the same time, adding that this is not any one man’s 
war and that it is not the time to quibble about whom 
anyone should cater to in increasing the production of 
scrap, and prophesied that railway employees would 
prove effective in locating undercovered sources of scrap 
and getting it into the channels of trade. 

The distinctive thing about War Materials, Inc., the 
new agency which has been created to bring out high- 
cost scrap, is that this agency is empowered and has the 
financial backing to tap resources of scrap which could 
not be made available to the government in the usual 
way, and he urged the railroads to co-operate with that 


B. C. Bertram (standing) 
and C. J. Graham (seated) 
at Pittsburgh 


organization to speed the recovery of metal which is 
waiting for the wrecking crews. 


Organization for Scrap 


Referring to the organization and state of the scrap 
work on railroads and to the general. situation, Mr. 
Bertram said in part: 

“The Conservation Division of the War Production 
Board is composed of four sections—an automobile 
graveyard section, a special projects section, a general 
salvage section and an industrial salvage section. The 
industrial section has a director for each of four major 
industries—utilities, petroleum, mining and railroads. 

“When I went to Washington six months ago, I was 
told that my job was to get the scrap off the railroads. 
I sought the advice of men of wide experience, including 
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several railroad presidents, and submitted the proposed 
plan to them. I also went to the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads and the American Short Line Railroads, 
so that when the plan was launched, it was reasonably 
sure to be acceptable to railroad management, and not 
viewed as just a crackpot scheme. Today the plan is in 
full operation. 

“Early in my experience in Washington, I became 
aware, through meetings with the Army and Navy Muni- 
tions Board, that there was a very definite bottleneck in 
the scrap program, and that was the inability of the 
Army and Navy to get a sufficient quantity of relaying 
rails. Advance knowledge of this serious situation 
caused us on June 1 to send out an urgent appeal to 
the managements of 865 railroads to survey their prop- 
erties to eliminate unnecessary guard rails and more than 
2,000 armored crossings, to shorten and eliminate side- 
tracks and to recover rails from unused tracks wherever 
found. 

“Conferences were held in five cities during the period 
from July 7 to July 16, in which this message was car- 
tied directly to railroad managements. At these meet- 
ings, 177 railroads were represented by a total of 379 
top flight railroad executives. The chairmen were all 
railroad leaders whom Donald Nelson, chairman of the 
War Production Board, had personally invited to direct 
the meetings. 


“From January 1, 1942, to July 1, 1942, the railroads © 


supplied approximately 50,000,000 lin. ft. of relaying 
rails. The needs of the Army, Navy and Maritime Com- 
mission, as of July 1, were, in addition to this amount, 
40,000,000 ft. It is now gratifying to report that, since 
July 1, approximately 39,000,000 lin. ft., or 520,000 tons, 
of this rail has been allocated and that for the last sev- 
eral weeks we have for the first time been ahead of the 
immediate Army and Navy requirements. The require- 
ments reported, as of July 1, have since grown to 54,000,- 
000 lin. ft. As a result of the effort of the railroads of 
the country, we have, however, no apprehension what- 
ever over the ability to furnish this additional amount, 
or more if needed. 


Railroad Scrap Preferred 


“Last April in Cleveland, there was held what was 
known as the salvage clinic. Representatives of many 
of the large steel companies spoke and everyone stressed 
the one point that scrap handling has always been an 
important function on the railroads; that the railroads 
have facilities for properly segregating the material; and 
that it was usually found that railroad scrap was free 
from contamination. Today, when there is a great need 
for the production of alloy steels—which is made entirely 
from scrap—railroad scrap is the most desirable of all 
scrap. The railroads are also one of the largest and 
most reliable sources of supply, so we find ourselves in 
the forefront. We contribute between 15 and 20 per 
cent of all the purchased scrap. 

“In undertaking to increase the flow of scrap from 
railroads, I can accomplish little without the co-oper- 
ation of every railroad man. I can’t stand up and tell 
you how to run your affairs. All I can do is to show 
you the urgency, impress upon you the seriousness of 
the situation and appeal to you to do the job. Not all 
railroads have become enthusiastic over this thing. 
Many have. I can name them all on my fingers. They 
are doing a bang-up job; but that is not enough. There 
are 865 chartered railroads in the country with whom I 
am carrying on correspondence and any weak spot in 
that whole chain reflects on the railroads in general. In 
Washington, they don’t ask me about an individual rail- 
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road; they ask me what the railroads are contributing. 
It is not fair to the railroads that have done a good job 
for other railroads to be delinquent in the performance 
of this duty. 


No Time to Quibble 


“There are many railroad men in the armed forces 
of our country. Are we going to quibble about these 
matters? The situation is merely this. The govern- 
ment can’t build ships unless it has the great shipways 
and other facilities and materials, and in order to obtain 
them, we must have an endless supply of needed mate- 
rials. Much of this will be governed by the quantities 
of scrap which the railroads produce. 

“There is this matter of inventories of new materials 
and used materials. It is not enough to advocate the 
avoidance of waste of any piece of material that might 
be reclaimed. If that material is not going to be used 
within a reasonable length of time, it should be scrapped. 
The same thing is true of new materials. 

“Nothing can be gained by dodging an issue. Noth- 
ing will be of any constructive value but the plain facts. 
This hunt for scrap must go on. The most critical time 
is from now until the end of the year. After then, new 
blast furnaces will be put into service which will relieve 
the scrap situation. We will then have more pig iron 
to use in place of scrap. This winter we will have to 
rely on the railroads more than ever before. 


Unions Can Help 


“More and more organized labor is demanding rep- 
resentation in this work, and rightly so. After all, rail- 
way managers cannot go out and pick up the scrap them- 
selves. It is their employees who must do it. Many of 
these men are members of the 22 railroad organizations. 
I have had meetings with these men on Capitol Hill to 
discuss plans whereby they may become active in the 
scrap campaign. Co-operating with me is Alexander 
Whitney, chairman of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, who volunteered several months ago to have 
his membership write letters to us giving the location of 
scrap. I have no way of knowing, when I receive their 
reports, how sound these claims are, but I send them to 
the emergency salvage directors the railroads have ap- 
pointed to co-operate with me. Experience has shown 
that about 40 per cent of the reports really produce 
scrap, and we must not ignore them. If the reports 
prove baseless, that is one thing; but if the letters point 
to scrap that the railroads are not aware of, they must 
be big enough to say, ‘I didn’t know that; I am glad to 
find out about it.’ 


Not Roosevelt’s War 


“In other words, this is a war that doesn’t belong to 
President Roosevelt and doesn’t belong to Mr. Nelson. 
It is your paycheck and mine that is being taxed to help 
fight this war. It is a war in which every citizen has 
every moral right to do just exactly what the members 
of the brotherhoods are doing. They want to know why 
their wife has to take an empty tube to the drug store 
for toothpaste when they see hundreds of tons of scrap 
lying on the railroad. As a matter of fact, there is no 
one in any better position to know where the scrap is 
lying than the men who might have thrown it there. 
Now, they are minded to come out and tell where it is 
lying and contribute active help to get it back, and no- 
body can criticize them for that. 

“In the near future, one of the biggest salvage cam- 
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paigns that the world has ever known will be launched. 
It will be designed to reach into the home and the farm, 
and it will be patterned after the job that was done in 
Nebraska, which resulted in a return, I believe, of 104 
Ib. of scrap per capita. 


Autos and Streets 


“I am frequently asked why the government doesn’t 
take up the abandoned street car rails and clean up auto- 
mobile graveyards. Automobile graveyards are not go- 
ing to be eliminated, but they will not grow in size. 
In a year or two, a million or more.cars will be taken 
off the roads. They will have to be dismantled, and 
an automobile graveyard with 500 cars will have an or- 
ganization and men who are skilled in this work. If 
we eliminated these, we would have the scrap which they 
contain at the present time, but we would lose the organ- 
ization needed for- future dismantling. 

“As to street car rails, I have one report that lists 
277,000 tons of street car rails that can be made avail- 
able to the government. Almost all these projects, how- 
ever, are entangled with legal, financial or political 
aspects. We have to deal with local chambers of com- 
merce and other local officials and, to make the matter 
worse, most of this rail can be obtained only at an ex- 
pense far in excess of the amount that can be recovered 
from the sale of the scrap. A lot of street car rails have 
been released. Both cities and volunteer organizations 
are taking it up. We take advantage of the cases, but 
not until the recent establishment of War Materials, Inc., 
has any agency been set up within the government to 
make it possible to recover most of this scrap. As this 
new department has $500,000,000 at its disposal—and 
that isn’t hay—it will be possible to recover mountains 
-of scrap which has not been available (the speaker 
urged the railroads to co-operate with the new agency).” 

Concluding, the speaker said that right now we have 
a very definite and very serious responsibility. Our 
ships must not be late in reaching the theater of war. 
We don’t want our boys raked with machine gun fire 
and watching the horizon for American ships that pos- 
sibly do not arrive because of delinquency in the per- 
formance of our duties as we know them here. Every- 
body realizes the importance of transportation but, in 
addition, the railroads are being depended upon to fur- 
nish a large part of the scrap. Our duty is so well de- 
fined that there should be no further delay in fulfilling it. 


Railroads Helping to 
Get Out Costly Scrap 


LTHOUGH War Materials, Inc.—the $500,000,- 

000 agency of the Metals Reserve Company 

created by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion to wreck structures for scrap—is only a month old 
and only partially housed and organized, it has already 
opened negotiations with the railroads and has been 
“immensely cheered” by the “prompt, practical and 
whole-hearted way” in which the railroads have re- 
sponded, according to J. M. Hopwood, president. 

As announced by Jesse Jones, Secretary of Commerce, 
on August 27, the new war agency, which will have its 
main office in Pittsburgh, was created to augment the 
work of the War Production Board in meeting the 
pressing need for more iron and steel scrap, and is em- 
powered to acquire and dismantle old bridges, buildings 
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and other facilities for scrap which can be recovered 
only at a cost in excess of current scrap prices. This 
scrap will then be placed at the disposal of the War 
Production Board for allocation to consumers at the 
same prices paid for other scrap. The corporation will 
thus devote its attention to getting out the high cost 
scrap, while the Conservation Division of the War Pro- 
duction Board concentrates on stimulating the collec- 
tion of scrap which can be produced in the normal way. 
As further announced by the Secretary, this company 
has been requested by the War Production Board to 
obtain not less than 5,000,000 tons of high cost scrap 
during the first year of operations, and as much of that 
as possible before the snow flies. A. C. Clarke, chief 
engineer of the Baltimore & Ohio, is one of its five 
directors. 

As early as September 5, one week after the forma- 
tion of the agency, the president of War Materials, Inc., 
an industrialist of Pittsburgh who was drafted for the 
job, laid his problem before the railroads by writing the 
chief executives of all of the operating companies and 
requesting the appointment of a representative to re- 
port railway projects on which wrecking operations could 
be started promptly. “We cannot wait,” President Hop- 
wood explained, “to establish offices, build up personnel 
and organize for independent action; we must have 
several million tons of scrap before the next snow flies. 
What we do after that will be of far less value than 
what we do now.” 

As rapidly as the representatives were announced, 
they have received letters directly from the president of 
the new scrap body, explaining frankly and precisely 
the nature and aims of the organization and, as a means 
of getting results with the least delay and expense, each 
railway officer so appointed was requested to select at 
once one or more projects containing substantial ton- 
nages of metal; choose a reliable contractor who could 
be engaged to wreck the structure; determine: (1) the 
estimated gross tonnage of scrap recoverable; (2) the 
estimated cost of wrecking the structure and loading 
the scrap on cars in unprepared form; (3) the estimated 
cost of wrecking the structure and loading scrap cut 
to charging box size; and (4) the time required to do 
the work; and then to report the facts, preferably by 
wire, with the assurance that War Materials, Inc., would 
make immediate arrangements to authorize and finance 
the work. 

Each officer was urged, in effect, to act for the 
scrap agency in handling one or more initial projects 


- just as he would handle similar undertakings for the 


railroad. In three months, they were told, War Ma- 
terials, Inc., would be organized to shoulder its own 
burdens; but in those three months, the opportunity of 
a lifetime to be of supreme service to the country in its 
hour of greatest need might be lost. 

“T knew that the railroads of the country were-scrap 
conscious,” president Hopwood stated, “but to say that 
I am gratified by their response to our informal and 
hurried appeal for assistance in undertaking to meet 
the present scrap crisis, is putting it mildly. The truth 
is, that in all my experience I have never seen any- 
thing to compare with the way the railroads have arisen 
to the issue and offered their good wishes and assistance. 
Over 200 railway officers have telegraphed or written 
the names of the men I am to look to for help, and al- 
ready we have numerous projects under way. Our en- 
tire organization is aware of this and have been inspired 
by the practical and aggressive aid we are receiving 
from the carriers.” 
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Dickerson, Md., Collision 

COLLISION that involved three trains and re- 
A sulted in the death of at least 12 passengers and 

two employees and an undetermined number of 
injuries occurred on the Baltimore & Ohio near Dicker- 
son, Md., about 7:35 a. m. on September 24. The point 
of the accident is in a cut about 3,000 ft. west of Dicker- 
son and some 35 mi. northwest of Washington, D. C., 
on a section of double-track main line known as the 
Metropolitan branch to distinguish it from the road’s 
old main line, now used chiefly for tonnage freight 
movements. 

Most of the persons killed were riding in a Pullman 
sleeping car of standard all-steel construction, which 
was the rear car of train No. 18, the eastbound Cleve- 
land-Washington night express, due to arrive at Wash- 
ington at 8:15 a.m. This car was attached to the train 
at Pittsburgh, Pa. The train consisted of steam loco- 
motive No. 5046 and ten cars, which were, in order, a 
mail storage car, a baggage and mail car, a baggage- 
coach combination car, two coaches, two Pullmans, a 
diner, and two Pullmans. This train was running ap- 
proximately on schedule time when the engineer found 
it necessary to stop to make a minor repair to an air 
pump. 

After a delay of about six minutes this train was just 
starting forward when it was struck in the rear by train 
No. 20, the “Ambassador” from Detroit to Baltimore, 
due to arrive at Washington at 8:20 a. m. The four- 


derailed freight cars were thrown across both tracks 
and into the sides of the cut, and most of them were 
demolished. Several of these cars were loaded with 
steel tubing, and this was thrown over and around the 
derailed cars. 

Fuel oil from ruptured tanks on the Diesel locomotive 
spread over the ground under the derailed equipment. 
This became ignited, and the resulting very hot and 
stubborn fire burned for several hours, interfering with 
rescue work and adding to the damage to track and 
equipment. As soon as the character of the fire became 
evident employees acted to move to safety the several 
parts of the trains that remained on the rails. The 
locomotive of extra 4632 proceeded west with the for- 
ward end of its train to Point of Rocks, about 7 mi. 
west, where it cleared the westbound track so that rig- 
gers and work trains could approach the scene from 
that direction. 

The locomotive of No. 18 pulled the forward end of 
that train ahead and crossed over to the westbound track 
at Dickerson, then backed to couple to the rear end of 
the freight train, which it pulled away to the east. Of 
the 13 cars in train No. 20, only the express car next to 
the locomotive was derailed. Train No. 6, the “Capitol 
Limited” eastbound from Chicago to Washington, is 
scheduled in this territory to follow No. 20 on a head- 
way of about 15 minutes. After this train was flagged 
its locomotive was coupled to the rear of No. 20, which 
it pulled back to Point of Rocks. 

The point of the accident is on tangent track with a 
grade of about 1.05 per cent ascending eastbound. On 
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unit Diesel-electric locomotive of No. 20 was derailed 
to the right, with one express car attached to it, and 
the two rear Pullmans of No. 18 were derailed to the 
left. The rearmost Pullman was crushed between the 
Diesel locomotive and cars in a freight train passing on 
the westbound track. The derailed locomotive and ex- 
press car continued forward in the line of a drainage 
ditch along the eastbound track and came to rest against 
the wall of the cut. 

No other passenger cars were derailed, but the west- 
bound freight train was broken apart, and 14 freight 
cars were derailed. This train, extra 4632, a fast freight 
known as Philadelphia No. 97, was running at an esti- 
mated speed of 40 m. p. h. at the time, under a light 
service brake application with the throttle closed. The 
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the morning of the accident the rail was said to be very 
slippery. The line at this point is equipped with auto- 
matic (semaphore) block signals, which were apparently 
functioning properly at the time. On the eastbound 
track a signal is located 252 ft. west of the point of the 
accident, and the indication of that signal is ordinarily 
visible to enginemen on Diesel locomotives for a distance 
of about 1500 feet. At the time of the accident, how- 
ever, visibility was restricted by fog to an estimated dis- 
tance of around 300 ft. The next signal to the west is 
12,337 ft. from this signal. 

As the flagman of No. 18 was killed in the accident, 
the exact protection given to his train before the collision 
is one of the points being explored in the investigatons 
instituted by the railroad and the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission and still in progiess as this issue of the 
Railway Age went to press. Remains of exploded tor- 
pedoes were found on the eastbound track at a point 
1802 ft. west of the point of the accident, and remains 
of a fusee were found 1189 ft. west of the same point. 
Under rules effective in that territory the maximum 
authorized speed for passenger trains is 70 m. p. h., but 
such trains are required to reduce speed so as not to 
exceed 30 m. p. h. when a cautionary approach signal 
aspect is observed, and to proceed prepared to stop at 
the next signal. Passenger trains are required to stop 
at signals displaying a stop and proceed aspect, then are 
permitted to proceed prepared to stop within the clear 
distance visible ahead. The maximum authorized speed 
for freight trains is 50 m. p. h. 

Both tracks were blocked at the point of the collision 
for approximately 48 hours. During this time trains 
were detoured over the old main line between Point of 
Rocks and Relay, Md., near Baltimore. Connecting 
service was provided between Baltimore and Washing- 
ton for trains to or from New York, while equipment 
scheduled in and out of Washington moved over the 
detour and the line from Washington north. The en- 
gineer of No. 20 has been released in bail (provided 
by the B. & O.) on a technical charge of manslaughter. 


Class Rate Hearings 
Come to Sudden Close 


HE Indianapolis, Ind., hearing in the class rate 

h investigation being conducted by the Interstate 

Commerce Commission was stopped suddenly on 
October 1, “because of other business in Washington.” 
On September 24, chairman Clyde B. Aitchison an- 
nounced that it was imperative that Division 2, which 
is taking testimony, return to Washington and that it 
would be necessary to end the hearings at Indianapolis 
on October 1. He ruled that if all witnesses would 
not have been heard by that date that they could testify 
before regional examiners later. On September 26, he 
indicated that the hearings would be resumed at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, on November 16. 

This class rate investigation was instituted by the 
commission on its own motion in orders dated July 29 
and August 1, 1939, to determine whether the struc- 
ture can be simplified and made uniform throughout 
the United States. The rate probe is docketed at No. 
28300, Class Rate Investigation, and the classification 
case, being heard at the same time, as No. 28310. The 
orders were issued following the Southern governors’ 
case in which certain ‘railroads and political interests 
attempted to revise rates in the South. After a long 
delay, the first hearing was held at St. Louis, Mo., on 
July 10 and 11, 1941. 

The hearing at Indianapolis, whith opened on Sept. 
19, was characterized by the speed at which statistical 
exhibits were introduced by the commission without 
comment and cross-examination. Data on the economic 
development of the country, as originally introduced by 
W. H. Stevens, assistant director of the commission’s 
Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, and cer- 
tain other exhibits presented at St. Louis were brought 
up to date. An exhibit of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority was introduced by A. D. Spottswood and one in- 
volving the study of carload freight movements by the 
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Office of Defense Transportation was presented by 
Beatrice Aitchison, an associate economist for the com- 
mission. 

Railroad testimony was begun on September 23, when 
counsel for the Southern roads indicated that they would 
show that the existing class rate structure of Southern 
railroads was the result of years of effort by railroads, 
shippers and the commission to build a system of rates 
best suited to meet the needs of commerce. The state- 
ment of the Southern roads also contended that many 
of the class rates in the South were considerably under 
those set as maximum by the commission. Under the 
circumstances, the statement concluded, the Southern 
railroads are at a loss to understand the commission’s 
insistence upon an investigation, especially in view of 
the fact that no shipper complaint of any consequence 
has been brought before the commission. Among those 
testifying for the Southern railroads were B. F. Morris, 
assistant to the vice-president of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville, who traced the development of class rates in the 
South; J. G. Kerr, chairman of the Southern Freight 
Association, who supported the class rates of the South 
and who contended that an application of class rates of 
Official territory, as was proposed at St. Louis, would 
reduce the revenues of Southern railroads $39,812,189 
on the basis of 1939; and L. V. Crane, freight traffic 
manager of the Southern. 

Witnesses for the railroads of Official territory also 
attacked the rate-relationship study presented by Ford 
K. Edwards, cost analyst of the commission, at St. 
Louis and revised at Indianapolis, which showed lower 
rates in Official territory than in Southern territory. 
Testimony was directed also against too much rigidity 
in the’ class rate structure. Four rate and statistical 
witnesses for these railroads completed their testimony 
and introduced a 417-page exhibit between 2 p. m. and 
3:15 p. m. on September 24. 

The railroads of the Western district, including the 
Northwest, Trunk Line and Southwestern carriers, began 
their testimony on September 24 and concluded it on 
September 26. According to statements of traffic officers 
of Western lines, the establishment of a uniform scale 
of class freight rates for the entire country, involving 
the lowering of class rates in Western territory to levels 
prevailing in Official territory, would finally result in 
freight rate increases on farm and other commodities 
from which the bulk of the freight revenues of Western 
railroads are drawn. Marked differences in the com- 
position of the traffic of Western and Eastern lines, 
with Western lines depending mainly for revenues on 
agricultural and other commodity movements which 
mean so much less relatively to Eastern lines, were cited 
by witnesses. They also pointed out that a much larger 
proportion of the tonnage of Western lines moves on 
commodity rates, rather than on class rates, and that 
reductions in class rates consequently would be of rela- 
tively little benefit to agricultural and other producers 
in Western territory. 

Witnesses also asserted that results in Western terri- 
tory, through a period of years in the pre-war period, 
have indicated a need for increased rather than reduced 
gross revenues. J. A. Brown, chief traffic officer of the 
Missouri Pacific stated that “if class rates are reduced, 
railroads necessarily would have to recoup their reve- 
nues through increases in commodity rates to preserve 
their over all revenues and this in turn would handicap 
industrial development more than reductions in class 
rates would benefit it.” 

The dangers of attempts to reorganize the freight 
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rate structure under prevailing war conditions wherein 
all traffic and competitive transportation conditions are 
in an unsettled state were also emphasized. 

Among those testifying for the Western lines were 
F. W. Robinson, vice-president of the Union Pacific; 
L. R. Capron, vice-president of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy; and Glenn F. Vivian, manager of the Statis- 
tical bureau of the Western railroads. 

Shipper representatives were heard on September 28 
to October 1. Prentice Cooper, governor of Tennessee 
and chairman of a committee of Southern governors 
appeared on September 28 and said: “We are asking 
for uniform class rates, mile for mile, east of the Mis- 
sissippi river and we would like to see just relief from 
discriminatory freight rates granted to all other regions 
as well. The Southern governors-believe that the dis- 
criminatory freight rates now in effect operate to dis- 
courage and exclude industry in the South and keep 
the South as a raw materials producing region and con- 
sequently a low-income region. This condition con- 
tributes to the economic ills of the South.” 


Non-ops Ask Pay Rise 


EMANDS for a wage increase of 20 cents an hour, 
D a minimum wage of 70 cents an hour and a closed 
shop were served on all Class I railroads on 
September 25 by the 14 non-operating railway labor 
unions and the Hotel and Restaurant Employees Inter- 
national Alliance. 

As the demands were being served by the general 
chairmen on each railroad, George M. Harrison, grand 
president of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees, and B. M. Jewell, president of the Railway Em- 
ployees department of the American Federation of Labor, 
conferred in Washington with representatives of the 
eastern, southeastern and western carriers to discuss 
plans for either regional or industry-wide meetings im- 
mediately. 

Instead of employing the machinery of the Railway 
Labor Act, the unions desire to effect a short-cut by 
bringing the matter directly before the National Railway 
Labor Panel, which was created by President Roosevelt 
on May 21 to provide wartime procedures whereby 
labor-management disputes in the railroad industry may 
be submitted to emergency fact-finding boards without 
the labor organizations taking strike votes. 

In their notice the unions ask that the demands be 
made effective on October 25, and that the initial con- 
ference under the notice be held at the earliest possible 
date but not later than October 24, at times and places 
to be designated by the railroads within 10 days after 
the date of the notice. 

“In the event,” the notice continues, “that we are 
unable to reach agreements at system conferences, we 
propose that the matter be handled on a joint national 
basis. In accordance with established procedure which 
has been followed on numerous occasions during the 
past 12 years, and on the assumption that an agreement 
may not be reached in separate system conferences, our 
organization has joined with other brotherhoods serving 
similar notices in the creation of an Employees’ National 
Conference committee composed of the chief executives 
of the 15 participating organizations. In the event that 
an agreement is not reached in system conferences, we 
request that you join with other carrier managements 
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receiving notices in the creation of a carriers’ national 
conference committee which will be authorized to nego- 
tiate to a conclusion, in accordance with the provisions 
of the Railway Labor Act, the matters of this notice.” 

The new demands are an outcome of meetings of the 
non-operating unions held in Chicago on September 18 
and 19 at which the relation of the wages of non-operat- 
ing employees to those of workers in other industries 
and to the cost of living index formula used by the 
National War Labor Board in fixing wages in the “‘little 
steel” labor dispute were considered by the general 
chairmen. The demands are made in anticipation of the 
expiration of the agreement with the railways signed 
December 13, 1941. This agreement, which granted a 
basic wage increase of 10 cents an hour with a minimum 
of 46 cents an hour, was for the 18 months from Septem- 
ber 1, 1941, the retroactive date, to February 28, 1943. 

The request for a closed shop is the first concerted 
attempt of railway labor organizations to make union 
membership a requisite of employment. It was not served 
upon all railroads because of some existing agreements 
governing closed shops which date back to the period of 
Federal control. The demand for the closed shop ap- 
pears to be a result of repeated attempts of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations to secure members among 
railroad workers. 

Specifically, the unions propose, “That all employees 
represented by and those who are eligible to membership 
in the 15 organizations shall become members in good 
standing within 60 days from the date the proposal is 
accepted and shall remain members in good standing as 
a condition precedent to continued employment.” New 
employees would be allowed 90 days from the date of 
hire in which to secure membership. 

The demand for a closed shop is a complete reversal 
of the position taken by labor when it advocated the 
Railway Labor Act and was instrumental in bringing 
about the inclusion of the third, fourth and fifth, para- 
graphs of the general duties section of that Act. At 
that time the unions were in a period of formation and 
feared that a closed shop, in view of the strength of 
“company” unions, might impair their progress. At the 
same time it is said to be an attempt by the unions to 
evade the provisions of the act by requesting the rail- 
roads to violate it, instead of seeking amendments by 
Congress, which no doubt would result in suggested re- 
visions by management that would not be favored by 
the unions. 

The fourth paragraph of the Railway Labor Act in 
particular concerns the closed shop. It provides that 
“Employees shall have the right to organize and bargain 
collectively through representatives of their own choos- 
ing. The majority of any craft or class of employees 
shall have the right to determine who shall be the rep- 
resentative of the craft or class for the purpose of this 
Act. No carrier, its officers or agents, shall deny or in 
any way question the right of its employees to join, or- 
ganize or assist in organizing the labor organization of 
their choice, and it shall be unlawful for any carrier to 
interfere in any way with the organization of its em- 
ployees, or to use the funds of the carrier in maintaining 
or assisting or contributing to any labor organization, 
labor representative or other agency of collective bargain- 
ing or in performing any work therefor, or to influence 
or coerce employees in an effort to induce them to join 
or remain or not to join or remain members of any labor 
organization or to deduct from the wages of employees 
any dues, fees, assessments, or other contributions pay- 
able to labor organizations, or to collect or to assist in 
the collection of any such dues, fees, assessments, or 
other contributions.” 
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New Peak for Rail 
Movement of Oil 


Previous records shattered by 
September 19 week’s total 
of 856,710 barrels 


Tank car shipments of oil into the East 
coast shattered all previous records for the 
second consecutive week with an average 
of 856,710 barrels daily for the week end- 
ing September 19, according to Petroleum 
Co-ordinator Ickes. This was an increase 
of 18,270 barrels daily over the preceding 
week, when car loadings reached the then 
all-time record of 838,440 barrels daily. 

In the September 19 week 37 companies 
loaded 28,557 cars. On the basis of an 
average of 210 barrels per car, these cars 
carried the equivalent of 5,996,970 barrels 
of petroleum and petroleum products dur- 
ing the week, Mr. Ickes pointed out. 

Moving to increase deliveries still fur- 
ther Mr. Ickes this week announced a plan 
for the pooling of petroleum supplies and 
terminal facilities on the Atlantic Sea- 
board. As a result of the action (ordered 
in Petroleum Directive No. 59 of the Co- 
ordinator), all companies receiving pe- 
troleum products from the West will join 
together “in one concerted effort to step 
up railroad tank car shipments to the maxi- 
mum and to squeeze the last possible bar- 
rel of oil out of all other available over- 
land transportation facilities.” 

Explaining the order, Deputy Co-ordina- 
tor Davies said that tank cars will move to 
the seaboard in solid trains wherever prac- 
ticable from now on, and will be unloaded 
only at selected, centrally-located terminals, 
capable of handling trainload shipments. 
Terminals will be located in each of the six 
zones into which the 17-state East coast 
area has been divided. Specific sources 
of supply will be designated in the West 
and Southwest for each terminal and ar- 
rangements made to concentrate products 
at those points in trainload quantities. 

Incoming supplies of all principal prod- 
ucts, as well as all products manufactured 
in Eastern refineries, will be pooled for 
allocation among all companies operating 
in a particular zone in proportion to their 
percentage of total sales in that zone in 
1941. 

Distribution from terminals to the extent 
possible will be by truck transport, tank 
truck, or barge only, with the result that 
tank car trains will move no further than 


the central terminals, where they will be. 


unloaded and returned direct to the West 
on solid trains. The practice in the past 


has been to break up most trainload ship- 
ments at railroad gateways and to fan the 
tank cars out to bulk plants or to eus- 
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tomers for unloading. By stopping this 
practice, cars will be able to make more 
round-trips. 

To the extent that products can be made 
available locally by other means, tank car 
shipments into East coast refining areas 
or into areas served by pipe line, barge and 
tanker terminals will be halted. Similarly, 
shipments out of such areas will be per- 
mitted only to the extent that there exists 
an excess of production and receipts of the 
four principal products. 


Joins WPB Railway Salvage Staff 


Arthur E. O’Dea, superintendent of the 
Lehigh Valley’s Buffalo division, with 
headquarters at Buffalo, N. Y., has joined 
the staff of the War Production Board, 
where he will serve as executive assistant 
to B. C. Bertram, WPB’s director of rail- 
way salvage. 


WPB Ruling on Tar Coatings 
Will Release Cars 


Conservation of transportation facilities 
is one of the results expected from a re- 
cent War Production Board order prohib- 
iting the use of tar coatings on cast-iron 
soil pipes. The WPB announcement said 
that, aside from the considerable savings of 
tar, “is estimated that 150 tank cars and 
box cars required for transportation of the 
tar will be made available for other pur- 
poses.” Also, “over 600 carloads of fuel 
in the form of coke, coke breeze, coal and 
oil required annually to heat the pipe and 
fittings will no longer be necessary.” 


ODT Establishes Nine Regional 
Administrative Offices 


Nine regional administrative offices have 
been established by the Office of Defense 
Transportation “to assist in expediting 
operations in the fields.” The announce- 
ment said that the new offices were made 
necessary “by the expansion of the field 
staff of various ODT operating divisions, 
notably the Division of Motor Transport, 
which is increasing the number of its dis- 
trict offices from 55 to 142.” 

The regional administrative officers will 
handle such matters as the allotment of 
funds to ODT field offices, supervision of 
accounts, approval of personnel appoint- 
ments in the field, and “similar adminis- 
trative functions.” They will perform these 
duties for the field offices of all ODT di- 
visions, the plan being “to bring all such 
operations together in the same cities and 
in the same buildings.” The plan will be 
supervised by Simon C. Skeels, ODT ad- 
ministrative officer in Washington. 

The nine regional offices are located at 
New York, Philadelphia, Pa., Atlanta, Ga., 
Cleveland, Ohio, Chicago, Kansas City, 
Mo., Denver, Colo., Dallas, Tex., and San 
Francisco, Calif. 





Tank Car Priorities 


Required by WPB 


Directive ranks commodities 
to be given precedence 
by the ODT 


Calling for World War II’s first priori- 
ties on movements of commodities in rail- 
road transportation, Chairman Donald M. 
Nelson of the War Production Board on 
September 24 issued a certification of 
necessity directing the Office of Defense 
Transportation to set up regulations gov- 
erning shipments by tank car. The Nelson 
directive (Certification of Necessity for 
Priority Action No. 1) was issued under 
the WPB chairman’s authority to pre- 
scribe to ODT the commodities to which 
transportation precedence shall be given. 

It sets up five classes of materials and 
commodities transported in tank cars, and 
directs ODT to execute priorities in the 
following order: Class A—any material 
for the Army, Navy, Maritime Commis- 
sion, War Shipping Administration, or 
lend-lease ; Class B—commodities included 
in a WPB list of approximately 390 


chemicals, foods, edible and non-edible fats 


and oils, and other miscellaneous products; 
Class C—petroleum and petroleum products 
into the Eastern district in quantities certi- 
fied by the Office of Petroleum Co-ordina- 
tor, subject to review by the WPB di- 
rector general of operations; Class D— 
petroleum and petroleum products, other 
than automotive gasoline, within the East- 
ern district and into or within the other 
four districts of the country in quantities 
certified by OPC; Class E—automotive 
gasoline within the Eastern district and 
into or within the other districts as certi- 
fied by OPC, subject to review by the 
WPB director general of operations. 

“Heavy tank car petroleum shipments,” 
the WPB announcement said, “are threat- 
ening to impede the movement of seasonal 
and highly essential vegetable oils, fats and 
other products. By granting a high pri- 
ority rating to those products, it will be 
possible for ODT, at the direction of WPB, 
to divert tank cars from the carrying of 
petroleum products and to assure in ad- 
vance the fair distribution of all commodi- 
ties vital to the war program which can 
only be transported by tank car.” At the 
same time, the announcement added, the 
OPC has been authorized by WPB to 
order petroleum producers, refiners and 
distributors to make purchases, sales, ex- 
changes or loans of petroleum and petro- 
leum products, and to arrange for the com- 
mon use ‘of terminals and _ distribution 
facilities. 

In a letter accompanying the certifica- 
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tion of necessity, Mr. Nelson told ODT 
Director Eastman that the certification was 
prepared to give ODT “operating flexi- 
bility.” Under the Executive Order creat- 
ing ODT, Mr. Nelson went on, “you will 
be able to take immediate and effective 
steps, not only in putting into effect the 
priorities, but in securing such important 
adjustments as the elimination of back 
hauls, the operation of a maximum number 
of solid trains, the co-ordination of tank 
car shipments with other methods of trans- 
portation, and similar matters.” The WPB 
chairman also asked to be advised if Mr. 
Eastman found his authority inadequate 
with respect to any of the foregoing 
matters. 

An ODT statement of September 25 
called the certification “a specific mandate 
to distribute the nation’s 143,000 tank cars 
on a basis of first-needs first.” The state- 
ment went on to say that the volume of 
vegetable fats and oils to be moved during 
the October-November peak period will be 
about 25 per cent heavier than during the 
same period last year. Recent surveys, how- 
ever, “indicate that more complete utiliza- 
tion of facilities will permit movement of 
this increased load with something like 
20 per cent fewer cars.” 

Despite this anticipated increase in utili- 
zation, ODT is still faced with the prob- 
lem “of procuring 2,000 additional cars to 
handle the fall peak traffic.’ In other 
words there is an estimated need for 8,000 
cars to handle the peak movement of the 
vegetable fats and oils, and only 6,000 cars 
are reported in such service. 

“Normally,” the ODT statement con- 
tinued, “these cars would be available to 
meet the seasonal demand. Several thou- 
sand of them, however, have been ‘loaned’ 
for the movement of petroleum and pe- 
troleum products . . . Approximately 85 
per cent of the nation’s 143,000 tank cars 
are transporting petroleum, some 70,000 
of them moving oil to the Eastern district 
... Further complicating the situation are 
new demands for tank cars needed to trans- 
port molasses to processing centers and 
move alcohol from these points to smoke- 
less powder works and butadiene to plants 
producing rubber substitutes. Future re- 
quirements for these latter services, while 
not completely determined, are expected to 
be at least 1,500 more tank cars than now 
are being used. 

“Essentially, the major task here is one 
of co-ordination and allocation. Cars mov- 
ing petroleum cannot at the same time 
carry cottonseed oil to processors and con- 
suming centers, or transport toluene to ex- 
plosives plants. The tank cars must be 
distributed on the basis of the service most 
vital to the war effort.” 


OPA and Transport Charges 


The office of Price Administration on 
September 29 announced special new pro- 
visions governing the adjustment of: maxi- 
mum prices for persons supplying trans- 
portation, storage or terminal services. 

Amendment No. 28 to the General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation, effective September 
29, requires that consideration for relief 
will necessitate showing (1) substantial 
hardship and (2) need for the applicant’s 
service. “This need,” said the OPA an- 
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nouncement, “will be viewed in light of the 
availability and adequacy of substitute serv- 
ice at a price equal to or lower than the 
maximum price requested.” 

Machinery to translate this requirement 
for relief into action is provided in Tem- 
porary Procedural Regulation No. 8 effec- 
tive September 29. This will apply to three 
types of services: (1) Carriers other than 
common carriers (common carriers are not 
covered by OPA’s regulations), mainly 
contract motor carriers; (2) terminal com- 
panies—such as waterfront terminals, which 
perform a variety of services including 
dock operations, and (3) storage com- 
panies. 


Western Roads Cut Rates on Cans 
for Detinning 


Responding to a request of the Office of 
Defense Transportation, Western railroads 
have reduced rates on tin cans for detin- 
ning purposes, from various points West 
of the Rocky Mountains to South San 
Francisco, Calif. The new rates, which 
became effective September 28, are accom- 
panied by lowered carload minimum 
weights. 

They were proposed by ODT at the re- 
quest of the Salvage and Surplus Prop- 
erty Branch~oef the Office of the Quarter- 
master General, War Department, and the 
War Production Board; and the ODT an- 
nouncement said that they “are expected 
to result in the recovery of increased quan- 
tities of critically needed tin and a good 
grade of scrap steel.” 


N. E. Coal Shipments; RFC Aid 


for Waterborne Anthracite 


All-rail shipments of coal into New 
England for the week ended September 
19 totaled approximately 400,565 net tons, 
as compared with 358,050 tons during the 
preceding week, according to Solid Fuels 
Coordinator Ickes. The largest increase 
was in shipments of anthracite, which to- 
taled 2,988 cars, making it the second 
heaviest 1942 week in that respect. 

Meanwhile, Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration and Office of Price Administra- 
tion announcements revealed that RFC 
aid to cover excess costs of waterborne 
coal to certain New England areas has 
been extended to anthracite. Anthracite 
dealers who are wholly dependent on water 
transportation may now apply for the aid 
under OPA’s Compensatory Adjustment 
Regulation No. 1. The regulation orig- 
inally applied only to receivers of bi- 
tuminous. 


**‘Keep the Open Tops Moving’’ 


Success in meeting the increasing de- 
mands for open-top cars during the next 
few weeks will require that “not a single 
car-day should be wasted,” said Chairman 
W. C. Kendall of the Car Service Division 
in a recent circular calling upon all trans- 
portation officers to adopt a “Keep-the- 
Open-Tops-Moving” slogan. The acute 
demand is for gondolas and flats particu- 
larly. 

“Construction work on war industries 
and miscellaneous government projects is 
expanding,” Mr. Kendall said. “Sand, 
gravel, stone and other building material 





must be transported to these points in in- 
creasing volume. Steel must be kept mov- 
ing to match the accelerated program of 
shipbuilding without interference or inter- 
ruption. Much of these movements is over 
longer distances than ever before. The 
season of the year is close at hand when 
shipments of coal and coke will reach their 
maximum. The sugar beet crop, reported 
25 per cent in excess of last year, will be 
ready for harvest about October 1 and 
will require the movement of about 125,- 
000 carloads to the refineries. The sugar 
cane harvest will absorb much open top 
equipment in the South. There must be 
no failure to move these crops. Acute 
demand exists for flat cars, both for gov- 
ernment and commercial traffic. The needs 
for military movement are particularly 
heavy.” 

After thus high-lighting the problem, the 
Car Service Division chairman referred to 
records indicating that “the shipper and 
receiver are generally doing their part,” 
and then went on to urge the transporta- 
tion officers to “do ours equally well.” In 
the latter connection Mr. Kendall made 
nine specific suggestions as guides in the 
effort “to avoid any wasted car days.” 


WPB Requisitions Illinois 
Terminal 


The War Production Board has re- 
quisitioned all rails, metal bridges, and 
electric wires along 155 miles of the lines 
of the Illinois, Terminal Railroad in central 
Illinois. Routes of the interurban electric 
railway involved lie between Decatur and 
Hillery and between Decatur and Mackinaw 
Junction. The road will continue to oper- 
ate from Peoria to St. Louis, Mo., and 
between Springfield and Decatur, serving 
ordnance plants on the latter run. All 
rolling stock is to be retained. 

With the requisition, the railroad is con- 
fronted with two conflicting orders, that 
of the WPB calling for the tearing up of 
the line and a previous order of the Illinois 
Commerce Commission denying the railroad 
permission to abandon service. The com- 
mission’s order followed hearings on the 
application of the railroad and was made 
because the railroad “had shown no valid 
cause for discontinuing service and that 
in view of the rubber and gasoline short- 
ages the people of central Illinois needed 
more rather than less rail transportation.” 


Alaska Highway is Nearing Com- 
pletion 


’ Several months ahead of schedule, the 
Canadian-Alaskan military highway, which 
has been under construction by the United 
States Army Engineers since last March, 
will be ready for Army use early this win- 
ter, according to a War Department an- 
nouncement. The Engineers expect to fin- 
ish the road about December 1. 

Plans are now being made for winter 
traffic over the complete route of approxi- 
mately 1,600 miles between December 1, 
and April 1, 1943, the period during which 
the highway and the rivers of the region 
it traverses will be frozen. During the 
months of April and May it is believed 
the road will be unsuitable for heavy traf- 
fic owing to thaws and excessive moisture 
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following the break-up of the winter season. 

Although originally contempiated as a 
rough “pioneer” road, to be completed in 
one year, the highway as it is now being 
constructed by the Corps of Engineers is 
a well-graded, well-drained truck road for 
practically its entire length and will afford 
two-way traffic over many long stretches, 
it was pointed out. 

The highway begins at Dawson Creek, 
British Columbia, just north of Edmonton, 
pursues a northwesterly course to White- 
horse, in Yukon Territory, then swings 
west across the Alaskan boundary an 
thence to Fairbanks. : 


Service Order Requires Eastbound 
Loading of Giant Reefers 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on September 25 issued Service Order No. 
86 suspending Transcontinental Freight 
Bureau tariffs containing limitations, re- 
strictions and rate penalties on the use of 
so-called giant type of refrigerator cars 
and requiring railroads serving points in 
Arizona and California to place such cars 
for loading with commodities suitable for 
transportation in refrigerator cars. The 
commission acted “to prevent shortage of 
refrigerator cars” at a time when “certain 
railroads are about to move from the 
Pacific Coast eastbound, empty, a large 
number of these giant type refrigerator 
cars.” 

The order, effective from September 25 
until October 15, does not apply to refrig- 
erator cars owned by the Pacific Fruit 
Express Company or the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe refrigerator car department. 


ODT Will Extend Permit System 
. for Lake Vessels 


Acting in response to a War Production 
Board “directive,” the Office of Defense 
Transportation will extend its permit sys- 
tem applying to certain types of Great 
Lakes vessels to control the movement of 
“virtually all commercial craft operating 
on the lakes.” The permit system was 
established by ODT general orders Nos. 8 
and 9, issued last May and June to re- 
strict the movement of grain and coal and 
thus make available cargo space for the 
transportation of an expected seasonal total 
of 89,500,000 tons of iron ore. 

Because that total has since “come to be 
considered merely a minimum goal,” the 
WPPB’s directive called for a new schedule 
of shipping priorities. The extension of 
the permit system will enable ODT to 
make effective that revised schedule, which 
gives iron ore moving in ODT-certified 
ore carriers an A-1 rating, coal, coke and 
other commodities transported in certain 
types of vessels an A-2 rating, and various 
other items lower ratings. 


President Asks $5,290,000 More 
for ODT 


President Roosevelt this week trans- 
mitted to Congress a request for a sup- 
plementary appropriation of $5,290,000 for 
the Office of Defense Transportation for 
the current fiscal year ending June 30, 
1943. ODT has previously received $7,- 
216,515 for the current year. 

In transmitting the estimate, the Pres- 











ident sent along a statement from the direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget who said 
that the funds were needed because of the 
“increase in the scope of the programs for 
control of motor and rail transport.” The 
bulk of the money is expected to be re- 
quired for administration of ODT’s cer- 
tificate-of-war-necessity plan for motor 
vehicles, although the budget director had 
this to say of the rail-transport phase: 

“The additional funds required for the 
Division of Railway Transport are needed 
ta strengthen the broad supervision of rail- 
road operations which the Office of Defense 
Transportation now maintains. The han- 
dling of increase traffic with existing facil- 
ities has necessitated the adoption of lim- 
ited pooling arrangements and the inaugu- 
ration of special controls over such move- 
ments as the routing of coal and petroleum. 
The imposition of limited priority ratings 
in certain types of rail movement is also 
imminent. These activities require cen- 
tral planning and administration to a larger 
degree than was contemplated in the 
original 1943 estimates.” 


Rail Labor Leaders Support WPB 
Drive for Scrap 


Organized labor’s support of the War 
Production Board’s scrap drive was of- 
ficially. launched on the evening of Sep- 
tember 30 when union representatives, in- 
cluding J. G. Luhrsen, executive secre- 
tary of the Railway Labor Executives’ As- 
sociation, appeared on a radio program 
with Wendell Lund, director of WPB’s 
Labor Production Division. The WPB an- 
nouncement of the program said that Mr. 
Luhrsen “is asking top officials of the va- 
rious railway labor organizations to ask 
their legislative, general and local chair- 
men and their members to join actively in 
the scrap salvage campaign.” 

As noted in the Railway Age of Sep- 
tember 19, page 457, the railway labor or- 
ganizations have for some time been active 
in the scrap drive. Recent reports from 
union sources indicate that R. L. E. A. 
hopes to turn up sufficient scrap in aban- 
doned and unused lines to lessen the need 
for requisitioning by the government of 
lines now in operation. 


Stimson Would Defer New Jersey 
Waterway for Duration 


Following the tack recently taken by 
President Roosevelt in his comment on the 
St. Lawrence project, Secretary of War 
Stimson has advised Chairman Bailey 
(Democrat of North Carolina) of the Sen- 
ate committee on commerce of the War 
Department’s opposition to enactment at 
this time of S. 2667, pending bill which 
would authorize construction of the pro- 
posed Delaware-Raritan canal from Rari- 
tan bay to the Delaware river. Mr. Stim- 
son said that he recognized the value of 
the project as a link in the Atlantic intra- 
coastal waterway, but went on to assert 
that demands of the war program make it 
impracticable to devote materials and la- 
bor to the project which would not be com- 
pleted for several years. 

Chairman Bailey had asked Secretary 
Stimson’s views on the project which Ma- 
jor General Reybold, chief of engineers, 
sometime ago approved as a ship canal to 





cost an estimated $185,000,000, after the 
board of engineers for rivers and harbors 
had submitted a report approving a barge 
canal at a cost of $145,000,000. 


Transportation Index, 1929-42 

How the demands of war are taxing the 
country’s transportation facilities is shown 
by “A Total Transportation Index, 1929- 
42” appearing in the September issue of 
the “Survey of Current Business,” month- 
ly publication of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce. The index, pre- 
pared by Louis J. Paradiso and George 
Perkel of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, indicates that the 
volume of all forms of United States trans- 
portation, including both freight and pas- 
senger traffic, in June, 1942, was more 
than two-thirds greater than in August, 
1939, the month before the outbreak of 
World War II. The seasonally adjusted 
index for June is estimated at 178 per cent 
of the 1935-39 average of 100. 

This represents an increase of about 40 
per cent above the 1929 monthly average 
volume and more than 25 per cent above 
the 1941 average. The present level of 
traffic, said the Commerce Department 
statement, “appears more striking when it 
is considered that during the depression 
the index reached a low of 72—a decline 
of 43 per cent from 1929—and has since 
risen almost 150 per cent from this low 
level.” Moreover, attention is called to 
the “striking difference” in the rate of in- 
crease for freight and passenger traffic 
since Pearl Harbor, freight traffic having 
increased 18 per cent between December, 
1941, and June, 1942, while passenger traf- 
fic rose 31 per cent. 

The expansion in passenger traffic was 
attributed chiefly to the increased activity 
of the armed forces and more extensive 
travel by business men in connection with 
activities related to the war effort; al- 
though a substantial part was ascribed to 
the increasing use of commercial forms 
of transportation by travelers cutting down 
on private automobile use. 

The Total Transportation Index includes 
five types of freight transportation—rail, 
air, water (domestic), intercity motor 
truck, and pipe line; and four types of 
passenger transportation—rail, air, inter- 
city bus, and local transit. 


Nationwide Gasoline Rationing 
Ordered by Jeffers 


Nationwide gasoline rationing on the 
same basis as the gasoline rationing pro- 
gram now existing in the 17 Eastern States 
was ordered last week by Rubber Director 
William M. Jeffers. The program will be 
carried out by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, which has announced that there 
will be made effective “about November 22” 
what the OPA statement called a “merg- 
ing of the gasoline and tire rationing pro- 
grams into a single system to control 
mileage of the nation’s passenger auto- 
mobiles according to essentiality of use.” 

Rubber Director Jeffers’ directive stipu- 
lated that after its installation the OPA 
plan will be reviewed by the Office of De- 
fense Transportation “from the standpoint 
of its effects upon the transportation serv- 
ice of the nation”; and that existing ar- 
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rangements between ODT and OPA with 
respect to rations for commercial vehicles 
in accordance with General Order ODT 
No. 21 “will be continued and extended 
throughout the nation.” That order es- 
tablishes ODT’s certificate-of-war-neces- 
sity plan, as noted in the Railway Age of 
September 12, page 417. 

Mr. Jeffers also called for a nationwide 
maximum speed limit of 35 m.p.h., in which 
connection ODT Director Eastman came 
up promptly with a September 26 order 
making that the maximum limit for “all 
rubber-tired vehicles in the United States.” 
The only exceptions are vehicles operated 
under the direction of the armed forces, 
“or in emergencies for the protection or 
preservation of life and health or for pub- 
lic safety.’ The order (General Order 
ODT No. 23) became effective October 1 
for all vehicles except regular-route com- 
mon carriers, the latter being given until 
October 15 to make necessary adjustments 
in their operations. 

Another announcement this week from 
Rubber Director Jeffers’ office was that on 
the appointment of Colonel Bradley Dewey 
of Cambridge, Mass., as deputy rubber di- 
rector. The announcement said that Colo- 
nel Dewey has been associated with 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Company, “one 
of the pioneers in synthetic rubber re- 
search in the United States.” He is also 
a consultant on rubber problems to the 
Army Quartermaster Corps. 


New York Central’s Scrap Drive 
Yields 180,000 Tons of Metal 


Scrap metal amounting to 180,000 gross 
tons, mostly iron and steel, has been turned 
over to the government so far this year by 
the New York Central system for distri- 
bution to designated war industry plants, 
according to F. E. Williamson, president 
of the railroad. In addition to this heavy 
contribution to the nation’s scrap pile, the 
railroad also turned over to the govern- 
ment for military use 25,000 tons of used 
rail suitable for relaying as yard tracks at 
military camps and war industry plants. 
Since steel is usually made half from scrap 
and half from pig iron, this tonnage pro- 
vides enough scrap for steel to build twelve 
30,000-ton battleships, or a fleet of almost 
13,000 tanks of the 28-ton type. 

Emphasizing the importance of the rail- 
roads as a source of scrap metal, Mr. Wil- 
liamson pointed out that 80 per cent of the 
new steel used on the railroad makes avail- 
able for reuse an equal amount, either in 
the form of scrap or relayer rail. The 
New York Central’s accumulation of scrap 
is not limited to iron and steel, but. in- 
cludes 287,000 Ib. of rubber, 34,350 Ib. of 
rope and 49,900 Ib. of bags and burlap re- 
covered so far this year and such other 
strategically valuable war materials as alu- 
minum, brass, lead, copper, nickel alloy 
and manganese in substantial quantities. 

Shops, stations, engine terminals, yards 
and right-of-way are being constantly 
combed for scrap, which ranges from small 
flashlight batteries and rubber hose to 
heavy-duty worn rail and broken parts of 
locomotives. Abandoned branch lines also 
yield scrap metal and contribute other ma- 
terials which may be processed for reuse. 
Currently, on about 46 miles of abandoned 
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line, track and structures are in the hands 
of wrecking crews and will supply 6,994 
tons of metal scrap and relayer rail. Track- 
age involving considerable additional mile- 
age is the subject of study looking toward 
further abandonment. The railroad’s scrap 
operations are centered at its 50-acre scrap 
and reclamation plant at Ashtabula, Ohio. 
Mr. Williamson also called attention to 
the fact that the New York Central had 
made available to the government for war 
use three of its large shops and that in 
other shops it was producing parts for 
tanks and other forms of armament. 


Revised Tank Car Controls 


Clarifying his plan for extending the 
tank car permit system to hauls of between 
100 and 200 miles and shifting much of the 
burden of the Eastern petroleum move- 
ment to large tank cars, Director Eastman 
of the Office of Defense Transportation 
on September 28 issued Exception Order 
ODT 7-3, superseding Exception Order 
ODT 7-2 which had previously covered 
the situation. A few days earlier Mr. East- 
man had issued a statement explaining that 
the principal purpose of the plan was to 
bring about an exchange of smaller cars 


. in the Eastern petroleum movement for 


larger ones being used on shorter rail 
hauls; and it was not intended that tank 
trucks should take on hauls above 100 miles 
it that involved any abandonment of the 


Materials 


Following is a digest of orders and notices of 
interest to railroads, issued by the War Produc- 
tion Board and the Office of Price Administra- 
tion since September 18. 

Gasoline—Rationing of gasoline throughout the 
United. States on the same basis as the present 
program in 17 Eastern states was ordered Sep- 
tember 25 by William M. Jeffers, rubber direc- 
tor. The rationing will be carried out by OPA, 
while the Office of Defense Transportation will 
review the program from the standpoint of its 
effects upon the transportation service of the na- 
tion. Simultaneously with the directive and 
pending administrative orders, a statement was 
issued requesting drivers to conform to a maxi- 
mum speed limit of not to exceed 35 miles per 
hour. Trucks, volunteered for the purpose of 
collecting scrap during the salvage campaign, 
will not suffer because of wartime gasoline and 
transportation regulations, it was announced Sep- 
tember 21 by the Conservation Division of the 
War Production Board. The permit remains in 
effect until October 31. 

Iron and Steel—Producers of iron and steel 
may accept deliveries of maintenance, repair and 
operating supplies in excess of the amounts 
authorized under the Production Requirements 
Plan when necessary for essential operations, it 
was announced in a telegram issued September 
23. 

Priorities—Regional offices of WPB_ were 
authorized, September 22, to assign high prefer- 
ence ratings for the use of certain materials, 
where necessary, to prevent stoppages or slow- 
downs in essential production that might arise 
from lack of small amounts of the materials. 
Preference ratings up to AAA to avoid positive 
losses of essential production and up to AA-2X 
for other emergency cases may be assigned. The 
quantities of materials against which such pref- 
erence ratings in the aggregate may be assigned 
each month are not to exceed a small specified 
percentage of the available supply of each ma- 
terial. The materials are aluminum, brass, re- 
fined copper, lead, nickel, pig iron, scrap steel, 
assorted structural steel, other steel (except plate) 
and zinc. 


Prices 


Lumber—Maximum Price Regulation No. 223 
(Northern hardwood lumber) and Maximum 


shorter hauls “for which trucks are most 
efficient.” 

Exception Order ODT 7-3, which be- 
comes effective October 10, makes it clear 
that, with certain specific exceptions, per- 
mits will be required for all movements of 
crude petroleum and petroleum products 
in tank cars for distances of 200 miles or 
less. Exceptions include movements in cars 
of not less than 7,000 gallons capacity into 
17 Eastern states and the District of Co- 
lumbia, and movements in cars of any 
capacity into Washington and Oregon. 

The Eastman statement on the proper 
role of tank trucks was issued to clear 
up “what apparently was a misunderstand- 
ing” among truckers. “The principal duty 
assigned to the operators of tank trucks,” 
he said, “is to take over all shipments of 
petroleum and petroleum products by rail 
of 100 miles or less and to engage in 
longer movements only when the avail- 
ability of tank trucks permits. The pres- 
ent supply of rubber and tank trucks does 
not justify a general expansion of tank 
truck facilities to handle all shipments be- 
tween 100 miles and 200 miles.” The 
ODT director anticipates that tank-truck 
operators will cooperate when they under- 
stand his plan; but he warned that, unless 
the desired results are forthcoming, “it 
may become necessary to apply the permit 
system to tank trucks for distances over 
100 miles.” 


and Prices 


Price Regulation No. 222 (Northern softwood 
lumber), effective September 23, contain specific 
dollars-and-cents prices for practically all stan- 
dard and near-standard grades and items of 
Northern lumber and a formula for pricing other 
Northern stock at approximately the levels pre- 
vailing in October, 1941. The regulations apply 
to hardwood and softwood lumber produced in 
the Lake States of Michigan, Minnesota and Wis- 
consin, and to certain softwood lumber produced 
in the Canadian provinces of British Columbia, 
Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba and shipped 
to purchasers in the United States. The measures 
apply only where shipments originate at the mill, 
with sales from distribution yard stocks remain- 
ing under the General Maximum Price Regula- 
tion. Concentration yards are treated as mills. 
The regulations apply to lumber shipped directly 
to purchasers from mills and concentration yards, 
regardless of whether the seller is a mill opera- 
tor, a wholesaler, a commission salesman or a 
retailer. By adopting the prices prevailing for 
softwood and hardwood during the first part of 
October, 1941, the regulations restore the normal 
competitive relationship between Northern lumber 
and lumber from other areas, most of which is 
already under price regulations which established 
ceilings at the levels of October 1-15, 1941. 

Second hand tools—Supplementary Order No. 
20, effective September 26, requires every second 
hand machine tool or second hand machinery 
dealer to register with OPA. A dealer’s license 
may be suspended if he violates any provision 
of Supplementary Order No. 20 or any price 
schedule or regulation covering such machine 
tools and machinery. The dealer thereupon loses 
his privilege to do business. Maximum prices 
for second hand machine tools or extras are estab- 
lished in Revised Price Schedule No. 1 (second- 
hand machine tools). Those for machines and 
parts are provided in Maximum Price Regula- 
tion No. 136 as amended. Ceiling prices for 
used machine tools range from 50 to 95 per 
cent of the prices of equivalent new machine 
tools, according to age and condition. For the 
used machines and parts covered by Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 136 as amended, a maxi- 
mum price of 85 per cent of the maximum price 
of the nearest equivalent new machine or part is 
permitted for a rebuilt and guaranteed machine, 
and 55 per cent if the machine is sold on an 
“as is’ basis. 
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Sees Fourth-Quarter 
Loadings Up 6% 


Estimates of Shippers’ Advisory 
Boards put total at 
8,666,219 cars 


Freight carloadings in the fourth quar- 
ter of 1942 are expected to be six per cent 
above actual loadings in the same quarter 
of 1941, according to estimates compiled 
by the 13 Shippers’ Advisory Boards. 

On the basis of those estimates, freight 
carloadings of the 27 principal commodi- 
ties will be 8,666,219 in the fourth quarter 
of 1942 compared with 8,175,458 for the 
same commodities in the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1941. Eleven of the 13 Boards es- 
timate an increase in carloadings for the 
fourth quarter of 1942 compared with the 
same period in 1941, but two—the Ohio 
Valley and the New England boards—esti- 
mate decreases. 

Normally the estimates are based on re- 
ports for 29 commodities. Those for auto- 
- mobiles, trucks and parts, ore and concen- 
trates, and chemicals and explosives now 
have been discontinued as items of war 
production improper to report in detail. 
However, an estimate for “manufactures 
and miscellaneous” has been added which 
includes both civilian and war commodi- 
ties. 

The tabulation below shows actual car- 
loadings for each district in the fourth 
quarter of 1941, the estimated loading for 
the fourth quarter of 1942, and the per- 
centage of increase or decrease for the 27 
principal commodities : 


and stone, 18.8 per cent; citrus fruits, 18.4 
per cent; manufactures and miscellaneous, 
13.1 per cent; machinery and boilers, 13 
per cent; cotton, 12.2 per cent; grain, 11.2 
per cent; livestock, 10.4 per cent; cement, 
7.7 per cent; other fresh vegetables, 6 per 
cent, and coal and coke, 5.2 per cent. 

The seven commodities for which de- 
creases are estimated and the amount of 
the decrease follows: Agricultural imple- 
ments and vehicles other than automobiles, 
45.5 per cént; sugar, syrup and molasses, 
14.1 per cent; paper, paperboard and pre- 
pared roofing, 11.9 per cent; lime and plas- 
ter, 10.4 per cent; canned good of all kinds, 
48 per cent; petroleum and petroleum 
products, 4.1 per cent, and brick and clay 
products, 3.4 per cent. 


Engine Wage Mediation 
Continues 


Mediation of the demands of enginemen 
and those of firemen for a new basis for 
computing wages on Western lines, which 
were begun at Chicago on September 22, 
continued this week. The demands of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen are being heard by George A. 
Cook, chairman of the National Mediation 
Board, and those of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers are being heard by 
David J. Lewis, a member of the board. 


Club Meetings 


Meetings of the Traffic Club of Newark, 
N. J., are scheduled for October 5 and 12, 
each to be held at 8 p. m. at the Robert 
Treat Hotel in Newark. The annual elec- 
tion of officers will take place at the Octo- 
ber 5 meeting, at which there will also be 
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Actual Estimated 
Loadings Loadings Per Cent 
Fourth Fourth Increase 
Quarter Quarter or 
1941 1942 Decrease 
Cearecieee > 178,673 156,143 —12.6 
aie ale eral fe 933,516 1,011,727 +8.4 
Gab seta ere 1,259,671 1,277,355 +1.4 
ree 1,063,700 1,061,083 -.3 
peaaaiain nd 879,735 953,819 +8.4 
taster se 656,715 681,976 +3.8 
tno bees 269,021 321,973 +19.7 
wieaeeiwas 1,175,198 1,284,666 +9.3 
cobwaee wists 270,550 299,473 +10.7 
bf ore p eae 374,986 385,758 +2.9 
pesisla eae 472,321 560,500 +18.7 
Seer eee 405,121 415,213 +2.5 
RS arr 236,251 256,533 +8.6 
sh inrctenceetet 8,175,458 8,666,219 +6.0 








The 13 boards expect an increase in the 
fourth quarter of 1942 compared with the 
same period one year ago, in the loading 
of 20 of the commodities listed, but a de- 
crease in seven. Among those showing the 
greatest increases are the following: Cot- 
tonseed and products except oil, 30.8 per 
cent; potatoes, 24.4 per cent; gravel, sand, 
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a discussion of the current business situa- 


tion. The October 12 meeting will be a 


Traffic Club forum. 

The Metropolitan Traffic Association of 
New York will meet at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City, on October 8, at 
which time officers for the next year will 
be elected. 












8 Mo. Net Income 
Was $466 Million 


Net railway operating income 
for the same period was 
$816,776,333 


Class I railroads in the first eight 
months of this year had an estimated net 
income, after interest and rentals, of $466,- 
900,000, as compared with $298,968,517 in 
the corresponding period last year, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Railway Economics 
of the Association of American Railroads. 
The eight-months net railway operating 
income, before interest and rentals, was 
$816,776,333, compared with $651,615,398 
in the same 1941 period. 

In the 12 months ended with August 31, 
1942, the rate of return averaged 4.38 per 
cent, as compared with 3.66 per cent for 
the 12 months ended August 31, 1941. 

August’s estimated net income was $89,- 
400,000, compared with $65,500,129 in 
August, 1941; while the net railway oper- 
ating income for that month was $135,- 
264,074, as compared with $111,411,489 
in 1941. 

Total operating revenues in the eight 
months amounted to $4,629,747,344, com- 
pared with $3,403,544,130 in the same 
period in 1941, an increase of 36 per cent. 
Operating expenses amounted to $2,947,- 
031,689, compared with $2,302,227,120, an 
increase of 28 per cent. 

Class I roads in the eight months paid 
$750,188,664 in taxes, compared with $361,- 
228,043 in the same period in 1941. For 
August alone, the tax bill amounted to 
$132,893,622 an increase of $76,136,984 or 
134.1 per cent above August, 1941. Six- 
teen Class I roads failed to earn interest 
and rentals in the eight months, of which 
one was in the Eastern district, nine in the 
Southern district and six in the Western 
district. 

Gross for August totaled $683,806,778 
compared with $493,674,008 in August, 
1941, while operating expenses _ totaled 
$399,292,303 compared with $313,843,279. 

Class I roads in the Eastern district in 
the eight months had an estimated net in- 
come of $201,800,000 compared with $176,- 
392,461 in the same period last year. Their 
eight-months net railway operating income 
was $339,476,379, compared with $325,- 
624,682. Gross in the Eastern dis- 
trict in the eight months totaled $2,191,- 
814,970, an increase of 29 per cent com- 
pared with the same period in 1941, while 
operating expenses totaled $1,430,615,803, an 
increase of 25.9 per. cent. 

The Eastern district’s estimated net in- 
come for August was $38,000,000 compared 
with $32,989,199 in August, 1941. Net rail- 
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way operating income amounted to $55,- 
441,447 compared with $52,298,774. 

Class I roads in the Southern district 
in the eight months had an estimated net 
income of $81,600,000 compared with $48,- 
485,524 in-the same period last year. Those 
same roads had an eight months net rail- 
way operating income of $124,424,240 com- 
pared with $91,688,925. Gross in the 
Southern district in the eight months 
totaled $650,451,759, an increase of 45.8 
per cent compared with the same period 
in 1941, while operating expenses totaled 
$395,184,046 an increase of 32.2 per cent. 
For August the Class I roads in the 
Southern district had an estimated net in- 
come of $11,400,000 compared with $6,518,- 
740 in August, 1941. Net railway operat- 
ing income, amounted to $17,095,378 com- 
pared with $12,583,547. 

Class I roads in the Western district in 
the eight months had an estimated net in- 
come of $183,500,000 compared with $74,- 
090,532 in the same period last year. Their 
net railway operating income was $352,- 








complishment from the national view- 
point.” Finally, the report pointed out 
that refrigeration-service charges were not 
increased in Ex Parte 148; although it 
saw no reason why such service “should 
not bear its proportionate share of the 
increase in the cost of railroad labor.” 
Commissioner Patterson filed a_ brief 
dissenting expression to which Chairman 
Aitchison and Commissioners Lee and 
Mahaffie subscribed. Mr. Patterson pointed 
out that the investigation was instituted by 
the commission 14 years ago, adding that 
since that time “transportation conditions 
have materially changed, particularly with 
respect to competition.” He went on to 
assert that it is unreasonable to require 
railroads to apply separately-published re- 
frigeration-service charges “when their 
competitors are not required to and usual- 
ly do not.” Also, he said that such charges 
“are so inconsiderable in amount” that the 
railroads should be permitted to waive 
them, or any part thereof, “to better com- 
pete with other forms of transportation 








CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of August 


Total operating revenues 
Total operating expenses 
Operating ratio—per cent 
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Net Railway Operating income (Earnings before 
Net income, after charges (estimated) 


ed 


eee etre tees ree eset eee ease et eee seeestesess 


$4,629,747,344 


$3,403,544,130 
2,947 ,031,689 


2,302,227,120 


Snadidsieeie ce oes 63.65 67.64 
inawiceee cadet 750,188,664 361,228,043 
charges)...... 816,776,333 651,615,398 
Sawa sae wasie's's 466,900,000 298,968,517 








875,714 compared with $234,301,791. Gross 
in the Western district in the eight months 
totaled $1,787,480,615, an increase of 42 
per cent compared with the same period 
in 1941, while operating expenses totaled 
$1,121,231,840 an increase of 29.4 per cent. 
August net income in the Western district 
was $40,000,000 compared with $25,992,190 
in August, 1941. Net railway operating in- 
come amounted to $62,727,249 compared 
with $46,529,168 in August, 1941. 


Charges for Refrigeration Serviec 


Following the recommendations of Ex- 
aminer F. L. Sharp’s proposed report, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
found in a report on further hearing in 
the No. 20769 proceeding that collection 
by the railroads of separately-published 
refrigeration-service charges required in 
the prior report of October 1, 1940, will 
not be the proximate cause of diversion 
of traffic to motor carriers. Involved in 
the further hearing were charges for 
switching, supervision, ice haulage, and 
station and auditors accounting charges; 
and the carriers are now required to estab- 
lish such charges. 

Like the proposed report, the commis- 
sion’s decision recognized that the trucks 
have taken much perishable traffic; but it 
held that competitive advantages enjoyed 
by the motor carriers would not be greatly 
augmented by the charges here involved. 
Also, it took judicial notice of the war- 
time traffic, suggesting that if trucks can 
“relieve” the railroads of some perishable 
shipments, that “will be a desirable ac- 
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that do not make such charges if the re- 
maining transportation charges are not 
less than reasonable minima for the total 
services rendered, as clearly appears to be 
the case here.” 


Planning for Post-War Roads 


What the announcement called “the first 
actual engineering work on post-war pub- 
lic construction” is “well under way” on a 
projected highway building program to 
cost “nearly $500,000,000,” according to a 
September 30 statement from Brigadier 
General Philip B. Fleming, public works 
administrator. The projects involved “are 
aimed at the solution of major traffic prob- 
lems on main routes through and around 
cities and on sections of highway that will 
form part of the proposed interregional 
highway system”; and General Fleming 
made it clear that they comprise “only part 
of the federal-aid highway construction 
and improvement program to be undertaken 
after the war.” 

The engineering work, extending to “de- 
tailed plans and specifications ready for 
contractors’ bids,” is a joint federal-state 
undertaking, which is being financed from 
the special $10,000,000 fund authorized by 
Congress in the Defense Highway Act of 
1941. The statement said that Thomas H. 
MacDonald, public roads commissioner of 
FWA, had reported the approval of proj- 
ects, including the drafting of engineering 
plans, in California, Massachusetts, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, 
Oregon, and the District of Columbia. As 
General Fleming sees the situation, “these 





major road-building undertakings, together 
with normal extension of the primary and 
secondary federal-aid highway systems, 
plus the extensive repair work that will 
be necessary as a result of wartime curtail- 
ment of highway maintenance, will form 
an important part of the reserve shelf of 
necessary public works that the Federal 
Works Agency is accumulating to help take 
up the slack of post-war readjustment.” 


Freight Car Loading 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended September 26 totalled 897,714 cars, 
the Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on October 1. This was a de- 
crease of 5,385 cars, or 0.6 per cent, below 
the preceding week, a decrease of 22,080 
cars, or 2.4 per cent, below the correspond- 
ing week last year, and an increase of 
75,280 cars, or 9.2 per cent, above the com- 
parable 1940 week. 

As reported in last week’s issue, load- 
ings of revenue freight for the week end- 
ed September 19 totaled 903,099 cars, and 
the summary for that week, compiled by 
the Car Service Division, A. A. R., fol- 
lows: 

Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, September 19 











District 1942 1941 1940 
Le) reer 165,695 184,110 165,837 
Allegheny ..... 191,014 196,571 170,383 
Pocahontas .... 55,574 55,273 54,538 
Southern ...... 123,741 127,577 111,359 
Northwestern .. 156,061 146,721 137,023 
Central Western 136,607 133,639 118,506 
Southwestern .. 74,407 64,078 55,683 
Total Western 

Districts .. 367,075 344,438 311,212 
Total All Roads 903,099 907,969 813,329 

Commodities 
Grain and grain 

products . 50,590 44,839 40,943 
Live stock ..... 19,201 15,482 18,592 
0 ees 169,264 159,000 144,483 
0 re 14,309 12,865 11,102 
Forest products. 50,017 46,424 41,022 

doa genmaes 89,412 69,721 68,397 
Merchandise I.c.1 88,479 160,224 157,201 
Miscellaneous 421,827 399,414 331,589 
September 19 .. 903,099 907,969 813,329 
September 12 .. 814,885 914,656 804,265 
September 5 ... 887,960 797,791 695,094 
August 29 .... 899,419 912,720 768,775 
August 22 .... 869,404 899,788 761,108 





Cumulative Total, 

38 Weeks .. 31,338,465 30,347,955 25,767,606 

In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended September 19 totaled 69,447, as com- 
pared to 60,995 in the previous week and 
70,867 cars in the corresponding week last 
year—the compilation being that of the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars’ Rec’d from 
; Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 


Sept. 19, 1942 ....... 69,447 37,642 
Sept. 12, 1942 <...- 60,995 33,904 
Sept. 5, 1942 -..ca<- 67,530 38,023 
Sept. 20, 1941 .....c- 70,867 30,633 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
Sept. 19, 1942 ....... 2,422,023 1,273,551 
Sept. 20, 1941 ....... 2,263,418 1,112,566 
Sept. 21, 1940 ....... 1,984,003 924,895 


Sleepers Used as Coaches To Move 
Holiday Traffic 


Pullman sleepers assigned to overnight 
runs and ordinarily held in yards or on 
station sidings during the day were used 
as coaches in day runs to supplement other 
equipment employed to move the Labor 
Day passenger business on the Pennsyl- 
vania. One hundred and fourteen cars were 
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so used on September 5 and 109 on Sep- 
tember 7. Altogether the Pennsylvania 
operated a total of 560 extra passenger 
trains during the holiday period to take 
care of civilian and military travel, an in- 
crease of 37 per cent over the 409 extra 
trains run during the 1941 period. 
Figures are now available to indicate 
that the increase in traffic this year over 
the 1941 Labor Day record varied on main 
line divisions of this road in the East from 
54 to 80 per cent. As compared with 
Fourth of July business this year, the in- 
creases reported on the same divisions were 
from 18 to 21 per cent. By contrast, holi- 
day travel on the Pennsylvania-Reading 
Seashore Lines, for reasons outlined in 
Railway Age of September 12, page 423, 
showed a decrease of about 11 per cent as 
compared with the 1941 Labor Day figures. 


To the Navy 


John H. King, associate editor of Rail- 
way Age with headquarters at Washing- 
ton, D. C., has resigned to accept an en- 
sign’s commission in the Navy. Mr. King, 
whose initial assignment will be to Prince- 
ton University, joined the Railway Age 
staff in December, 1936, and has served 
in the Washington office since that time. 


Western Railway Club To Hear 
General Gray 


The initial fall meeting of the Western 
Railway Club, scheduled to be held at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on Monday eve- 
ning, October 19, will be addressed by 
Brigadier-General Carl R. Gray, Jr., on 
‘ the subject “Railroad Men in This and 
Other Wars.” In conjunction with the 
principal address, a new patriotic moving 
picture, “America Can Give It,” will be 
shown through the courtesy of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation. 


August Earnings in Canada 


The two principal Canadian railways re- 
ported August earnings and expenses as 
follows: 


Canadian Pacific 














August 

RMN: 5 cosas Soe chai sl $22,053,767 $2,064,257 

BADEREOS 60 000006005 18,833,737 1,990,232 
Ones, Net isscesks $3,220,030 $74,025 

8 Months 

INO Necateesateee $165,012,867 $25,823,517 

Expenses © os0sc sss 136,576,303 23,648,072 
Oper: Ne ce $28,436,564 $2,175,445 

Canadian National 

August 

SEE RE $34,419,000 $8,610,072 

DRDONECS © cocks od 26,241,341 5,604,145 
ee | ee $8,177,659 $3,005,927 

8 Months 

SPUN: 55 sis nee Scns $236,967,000 $43,787,142 

ee ae 183,038,324 32,054,720 
Oper, Det: 0254.38 $53,928,676 $11,732,422 


N. Y. Railroad Club 


H. Hatch, assistant mechanical engineer 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
will be the principal speaker at the first 
fall meeting of the New York Railroad 
Club, to be held at 7:45 P. M., October 15, 
at the Engineering Societies Building, New 
York. Mr. Hatch will describe the per- 
formance of Diesel locomotives in freight 
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Ops to Seek Raise ? 


The question as to whether the 
five operating unions should demand 
increases in wages as was done by 
the non-operating unions on Septem- 
ber 25 was given consideration at a 
meeting of the heads of the “big 
five” unions at Cleveland, Ohio, on 
September 29. No statement as to 
the action taken was made. 











and passenger service, and his remarks will 
be followed by a discussion period on this 
subject under the leadership of Charles E. 
Smith, vice-president of the New Haven, 
in which other roads using Diesels will be 
represented. A General Electric sound- 
color film, “The Inside of Arc-Welding,” 
also will be presented. 


Northwest Board ‘Meeting 


The Northwest Shippers Advisory 
Board will hold its sixty-third regular 
meeting at Minneapolis, Minn., on Oc- 
tober 6. The program will include a re- 
port by E. J. Grimes, vice-president of 
Cargill, Inc., on the handling of the North- 
west’s bumper grain crop under the pro- 
visions of I. C. C. Service order No. 80; 
an address by Col. Robert S. Henry, as- 
sistant to the president of the Association 
of American Railroads, which will be pre- 
sented at a joint luncheon; and a report 
on the results of car efficiency measures 
adopted by the board. 


Fire Damages Denver Streamliner 


Two power units and three cars on the 
City of Denver of the Chicago & North 
Western—Union Pacific were damaged on 
September 29, when a fire broke out under 
one of the power units as the train was 
moving across northeastern Colorado. Ac- 
cording to the railroad, an object flew up 
from between the rails, 110 miles east of 
Denver, and punctured a fuel tank in one 
of the power units. Fire spread to the 
second power unit, the combination aux- 
iliary power unit and baggage car, the 
baggage-mail car, and the taproom car. 
No one was injured and none of the cars 
left the rails. 


Eastman Says New York Cannot 
Scrap Old ‘“‘El’’ Cars 


Robert Moses, New York park commis- 
sioner, serving as head in New York City 
of the current drive for industrial salvage, 
issued on Setpember 24 a statement to the 
effect that conversion into scrap of an es- 
timated 7,200 tons of steel—contained in 
retired wooden New York elevated rail- 
way cars and in the elevated structure on 
which a part of them have been held in 
storage—was held up by orders of the Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation. 

To clarify this situation a statement was 
issued by ODT Director Joseph B. East- 
man in which he said in part, “In the case 
of the elevated cars, each has a certain 
number of valuable parts, such as axles 
and trucks, which simply cannot be re- 
placed. Manufacture of new transporta- 
tion equipment has already been halted in 








most categories, and will soon be halted 
altogether. There would be no worthwhile 
purpose served, therefore, by scrapping 
equipment today for which there may be 
desperate need tomorrow. 

“The ODT has at no time issued any 
order, instruction, or request regarding the 
structure on which certain of these unas- 
signed cars still rest. Only the cars, not 
the structure, were ‘frozen.’ There is not 
the slightest objection to the removal of 
any of these cars to other parking space. 

“No piece of equipment will be turned 
into scrap until a full determination is 
made as to if, where, and when, it may be 
needed to transport workers or materials 
in the prosecution of the war.” 


Accident Prevention Program To 
Continue on Radio 


The radio program series, “Men, Ma- 
chines and Victory,” sponsored by the War 
Production Fund to Conserve Manpower as 
a part of the accident prevention program 
of the National Safety Council, will con- 
tinue for another 12 weeks on stations of 
the Blue Network. Earlier programs in 
this series were referred to in Railway 
Age of August 8, page 244. The hour of 
the weekly Friday broadcast was changed 
to 11:15 p. m., E. W. T., beginning Octo- 
ber 2, when the program included Jane 
Cowl as narrator, and Thomas Drever, 
president of American Steel Foundries, as 
speaker for the Fund. 


Railroad Section at Safety 
Congress 


The Steam Railroad section of the Na- 
tional Safety Council will meet on each 
afternoon on October 27 to 29 during the 
thirty-first National Safety Congress at 
Chicago. The program includes the pres- 
entation of the following subjects: Preven- 
tion of Highway Grade Crossing and Tres- 
passer Accidents, by Capt. Estel Hack, 
superintendent of traffic of the Department 
of Public Safety of the Division of Police 
of Louisville, Ky.; Wartime Selection and 
Training of Railroad Forces—New Men, 
by Dr. Irving S. Cutter, medical director 
of the Chicago & North Western; Safety 
in Handling Shipments of Wartime Ex- 
plosives, by E. J. League, inspector of the 
U. S. Bureau of Explosives; and Mr. 
Flannigan Wants to Know, by W. J. Flan- 
nigan, assistant superintendent of safety 
of the Northern Pacific. H. J. Hoglund, 
assistant to the executive vice-president of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy will ad- 
dress the meeting on October 28. 


Pipe Unions in Tank Car Hand- 
rails Prohibited 


According to a circular letter recently 
issued by the A. A. R. Mechanical divi- 
sion, investigation shows that some rail- 
roads and private car owners are placing 
pipe unions in handrails when repairing 
tank cars and, in some cases, are removing 
right and left-hand threaded couplings and 
applying unions; also, that union elbows 
are sometimes applied in place of standard 
pipe elbows. The use of pipe unions for 
this purpose constitutes a safety appliance 
defect and results in cars being shopped 
enroute to correct the condition, with re- 
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sultant delays in the movement of petro- 
leum products during the present national 
emergency. 

In this connection, the following extract 
from a communication by the director of 
the Bureau of Safety, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, addressed to the Mechanical 
division under date of December 7, 1937, 
is quoted as follows: “You are respectfully 
advised that there is nothing in the law or 
the Commission’s orders that authorizes 
the use of pipe or pipe unions in safety 
railings of tank cars. If tank car owners 
insist on using pipe handrails, containing a 
number of unions in such handrails, it may 
be necessary to prohibit the use of pipe en- 
tirely and use round rods with each hand- 
rail continuous and not in sections.” 


June Bus Revenues 77.3 Per Cent 
Above June, 1941 


Class I motor carriers of passengers re- 
ported June revenues of $23,674,448 as com- 
pared with $13,353,070 in June, 1941, an 
increase of 77.3 per cent, according to the 
latest compilation prepared by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s Bureau of 
Transport Economics and Statistics from 
146 reports representing 151 bus operators. 
Passengers carried were up 75.8 per cent, 
from 16,939,213 to 29,770,728. 

Also, the Bureau has issued its com- 


man, director of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, and J. J. Pelley, president 
of the Association of American Railroads. 
Col. J. M. Johnson, commissioner of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will talk 
before a joint luncheon meeting with the 
Traffic Club of Chicago. 


August Locomotive Shipments 


August shipments of railroad locomo- 
tives totaled 146 as compared with 132 
in July and 87 in August, 1941, according 
to reports from builders to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce’s Bureau of the Census. 
Shipments for this year’s first eight months 
totaled 977 locomotives, including 392 
steam, 10 electrics, 527 Diesel-electrics, and 
48 of other types, as compared with a total 
604, including 106 steam, 15 electrics, 440 
Diesel-electrics, and 43 of other types dur- 
ing the first eight months of 1941. 

The builders reported unfilled orders as 
of August 31, for 1,649 locomotives, in- 
cluding 783 steam, 48 electrics, 786 Diesel- 
electrics, and 32 of other types. Compar- 
able figures for August. 31, 1941, were: 
Total, 964; steam, 297; electric, 51; Diesel- 
electric, 583; other, 33. 

Data supplied by the Car Service Divi- 
sion, Association of American Railroads, 
on locomotive building in railroad shops 
show that eight locomotives, including four 
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E i 1941 1942 1941 
New England Region Lak eras tre/ ad ated ere orm $1,141,086 $652,915 2,729,182 1,436,250 
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Northwestern Region 510,755 512,805 368,686 
Mid Western Region 1,260,386 1,424,733 842,363 
Southwestern Region 3,685,943 1,749,161 4,220,138 1,938,831 
Rocky Mountain MOMION | 56's ckiea areckee 302,442 148,871 157,500 92,629 
EP ACENG PEOUMOIS 6 o'r's. Caiche sido aceetenswatcds 3,348,210 1,755,440 3,602,551 2,117,781 








pilation of railroad passenger traffic sta- 
tistics for June, showing that the buses are 
still maintaining their lead over railroad 
coaches in the passengers-carried category. 
Class I roads carried 28,601,854 coach pas- 
sengers in June, an increase of 48.4 per 
cent above June, 1941. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, railroad passenger revenue from 
coach business remained above the bus 
revenue, being $43,553,003 for June, up 95.7 


_ per cent from the same~1941 month. 


The breakdown by regions of the bus 
revenue and traffic figures, which exclude 
data on charter or special party service, is 
given in an accompanying table. 


Advisory Boards to Meet at 
Chicago October 16 


The National Association of Shippers 
Advisory Boards will hold its annual meet- 
ing at Chicago on October 16. The month- 
ly meeting of the contact committee with 
the Office of Defense Transportation, reg- 
ularly held in Washington, will be held 
at Chicago on the preceding day so that 
the general chairman and officers of the 
association may participate. 

The planning of the transportation needs 
for the.next few months and the general 
transportation situation will be discussed 
at the association meeting. Speakers at 
the meeting will include Joseph B. East- 
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steam and four electrics, were thus pro- 
duced in August, as compared with one 
(steam) in August, 1941. During this 
year’s first eight months, railroad shops 
built 59 locomotives, including 41 steam 
and 18 electrics, as compared with 10 
(eight steam and two electrics) during the 
first two-thirds of 1941. As of September 
1, railroad shops had unfilled orders for 
83 locomotives, including 67 steam and 
16 electrics. 


August Truck Freight Volume 
2.2 Per Cent Over July 


The volume of freight transported by 
motor carriers in August increased 2.2 per 
cent over July and 10.9 per cent over 
August, 1941, according to American 
Trucking Associations. Comparable re- 
ports were received by A. T. A. from 210 
motor carriers in forty-three states. The 
reporting carriers transported an aggre- 
gate of 1,611,488 tons in August, as against 
1,576,652 tons in July, and 1,453,709 tons 
in August 1941. 

The A. T. A. index figure, based on 
the average monthly tonnage of the re- 
porting carriers for 1938-1940, was 182.92; 
the index for July was 178.92. 

Almost 82 per cent of all tonnage trans- 
ported in August was reported by carriers 
of general freight. The volume in this 





category increased 5.2 per cent over July, 
and 8.7 per cent over August of last year. 
Transporters of petroleum products, ac- 
counting for approximately 13 per cent of 
the total tonnage reported, showed a de- 
crease of 13.4 per cent under July, but held 
44.1 per cent above August, 1941. Haulers 
of iron and steel products reported about 
1% per cent of the total tonnage. The 
volume of these commodities showed an 
increase of 3.9 per cent over July, but 
dropped 22.2 per cent under August, 1941. 

Slightly more than 3% per cent of the 
total tonnage reported was miscellaneous 
commodities; including tobacco, milk, tex- 
tile products, bricks, building materials, 
cement and household goods. Tonnage in 
this class showed an increase of 1.2 per 
cent over July, but declined 9.2 per cent 
under August of last year. 


Study Board Seeking Help 


C. E. Childe, member of the Transpor- 
tation Study Board, has recently sought 
the aid of the Railway Business Associa- 
tion in the Board’s quest for technically- 
qualified personnel. 

The technological work being done by 
the Board embraces investigations in the 
following fields: Locomotive utilization, 
freight train operation, passenger train 
service, terminal co-ordination or consoli- 
dation, technological progress—roadway and 
track, locomotive repair programs. For 
persons qualified in these fields and other- 
wise available for this employment, there 
are several jobs paying from $3,200 to 
$4,600, to start, with possibility of advance- 
ment to $5,600. The positions are expect- 
ed to be of one or two years’ duration. 


Atlantic States Board to Meet 
at Baltimore on October 9 


The Atlantic States Shippers Advisory 
Board will hold its fifty-ninth regular 
meeting at Baltimore, Md., on October 
9, with meetings of the Less Carload 
Transportation, the Railroad Contact, the 
Emergency Port Transportation and the 
Executive committees scheduled for Oc- 
tober 8. An address by R. B. White, 
president of the Baltimore & Ohio, will 
highlight the meeting on October 9, while 
others who will take part in the program 
includes R. W. Brown, president of the 
Lehigh Valley; Warren C. Kendell, chair- 
man and A. P. Stevens, district manager 
of the Car Service division of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads; R. C. Hunt- 
ington, secretary of Casey Jones, Inc.; 
C. J. Fagg, president of the Newark Cen- 
tral Warehouse Company; and C. B. 
Roeder, secretary of the Philadelphia 
Bourse. 


Tank Car Owners Agree To Apply 
Snubbers 


In accordance with an A. A. R. Mechan- 
ical division circular letter of August 24, 
addressed to members and private tank car 
owners, with reference to the application 
of snubbers to tank car truck spring clus- 
ters, the following tank car owners have 
agreed to permit the railroads to apply 
such snubbers to their cars and to accept 
bills therefor. on the basis of the inter- 
change rules: The Fleischmann Transpor- 
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tation Company, John H. Grace Company, 
Harbor Tank Line Company, Houston 
Packing Company, Independent Coal Tar 
Company, International Minerals & Chem- 
ical Corp., Keith Railway Equipment Com- 
pany, O. E. Linsin, Inc., The H. W. Mad- 
ison Company, Socony Vacuum Oil Co.— 
White Eagle Div., Stanolind Oil & Gas 


Company, Louis Stern Sons, Inc., Sylvania - 


Industrial Corp., Union Tank Car Com- 
pany, War Department Headquarters— 
Service of Supply, El Dorado Refining Co. 

In addition to the foregoing, the follow- 
ing companies advise either that all of 
their cars are already equipped or that 
they have purchased the necessary snub- 
bers and will apply them to their own 
equipment without delay: Champlin Re- 
fining Company, City Service Oil Com- 
pany, Cosden Petroleum Corporation, E. I. 
DuPont de Nemours and Company, Mather 
Stock Car Company, Mid-Continental Pe- 
troleum Corporation, Pioneer Equipment 
Company, Sun Oil Company, Lone Star 
Gasoline Company. (All of this company’s 
cars are already equipped but the company 
is agreeable to railroads replacing any that 
become defective in service, rendering bills 
on the basis of interchange rules.) 


Would Disapprove New Two-for- 
One Rule on Livestock in South 


Examiner Claude A. Rice has recom- 
mended in a proposed report that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission find not 
just and reasonable a proposed new rule 
to govern the furnishing of single-deck 
cars, in lieu of double-deck cars ordered 
by shippers, for loading livestock at points 
in Southern territory. The new rule would 
restrict such substitutions for “carrier con- 
venience” to points where there are facili- 
ties for the loading of double-deck cars; 
it was proposed, as the examiner put it, 
“not to augment carrier revenues,” but be- 
cause of a memorandum pertaining to “al- 
leged nationwide irregularities in the dis- 
tribution and use of livestock cars,” which 
was transmitted to carrier representatives 
in March, 1940, by “a member of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission.” 

The examiner pointed out that Southern 
roads own comparatively few double-deck 
cars, although shippers frequently place 
orders for such cars to obtain the lower 
rates applicable thereto. In such cases the 
carriers have followed the practice of fur- 
nishing two single-deck cars in lieu of the 
double-deckers ordered, and billing the 
shipment at the double-deck rate. As Mr. 
Rice viewed the present unrestricted rule, 
it enables the railroads “to afford equality 
of rates and substantial equality with re- 
gard to car service at all station points 
where livestock are shipped.” Also, he 
feund nothing of record to indicate that 
the rule has caused light loading of cars, 
on the average, or that railroad net reve- 
nues have been materially affected. The 
proceeding is docketed as I. & S. No. 
5121. 


A.A.R. Board Meeting 


Directors of the Association of American 
Railroads, meeting in Washington, D. C., 
on September 25, discussed the traffic and 
equipment situations and the new wage de- 
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mands which had just been filed by the 
non-operating unions. Throughout the dis- 
cussion were recurring expressions of hope 
that the War Production Board would act 
soon on the carriers’ request for materials 
to build 80,000 freight cars and 900 loco- 
motives during the next year. 

The directors received reports showing 
that bad order cars on September 1 were 
down to 3.1 per cent of the total, the low- 
est on record. Other reports showed that 
the movement of coal by railroad during 
the first 37 weeks of 1942 was 17 per cent 
greater than in the comparable 1941 period; 
that railroad fuel stocks on September 1 
were 67 per cent above September 1, 1941; 
that all-rail coal movements to New Eng- 
land during the first 37 weeks of 1942 were 
66 per cent above last year; and that the 
movement of Great Lakes ore was up 17 
per cent. ; 

While the railroads are meeting all pres- 
ent demands for equipment, it was pointed 
out that additional rolling stock will be 
needed to handle further large gains in 
trafic. The executives are reported to 
have been more apprehensive at the mo- 
ment about the passenger traffic situation 
than about freight. Passenger facilities 
are being strained by heavy week-end 
travel, and there is little prospect of ob- 
taining materials for additional equipment. 
The meeting was attended by- Director 
Eastman of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation and Director Boatner of ODT’s 
Division of Railway Transport. 


Post-War Planning by National 
Resources Board 


Post-war planning as viewed by the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board should 
contemplate among other things “major 
developments in the transportation field 
after the war in order to provide a main- 
spring for other kinds of developmental work 
throughout the nation.” This view is ex- 
pressed in a 32-page pamphlet entitled 
“Post-War Planning” which has just been 
issued by the Board. 

Following through from the foregoing 
reference to transportation the pamphlet 
reveals that “the forthcoming report of 


the Board, ‘Transportation and National. 


Policy,’ provides a further basis for post- 
war transportation plans.” Preparation of 
this transportation report, which was: orig- 
inally launched under the direction of a 
committee headed by Owen D. Young, has 
been underway for some time; and mean- 
while the Board has put out a general re- 
port with a chapter on transportation which 
suggested that government ownership in the 
post-war period of “all rights-of-way” of 
transportation agencies is an “urgent need” 
if a “properly conceived modernization of 
the transportation plant as a whole” is to 
be achieved. This was the report entitled 
“Development of National Resources Re- 
port for 1942,” which President Roosevelt 
sent to Congress last January, as noted in 
the Railway Age of January 24, page 252. 

The “Post-War Planning” pamphlet has 
this further to say: “New rail facilities, 
particularly terminals, new highways, new 
airways and airports, new shipping facil- 
ities, will be required, with new equip- 
ment and operating techniques fitted to the 
rapid advance in technology. Many agen- 


cies of government are directly concerned 
with these post-war transportation plans. 
The Public Roads Administration is at 
work on interregional highway studies and 
other projects; the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has many responsibilities in the 
field. The United States Maritime Com- 
mission, which has enlarged its 10-year- 
old program for the construction of many 


‘ merchant vessels, is planning the eventual 


demobilization of emergency shipping con- 
struction and considering the possible place 
of the United States in international ship- 
ping in the post-war world.” 

Other discussion in the pamphlet called 
for private enterprise and planning in con- 
nection with the post-war period; because 
“it cannot be too strongly stated, or too 
often, that government alone can no more 
win the peace than it can win the war 
alone.” Moreover, it is conceded that gov- 
ernment policy “needs reexamination to in- 
sure that it operates to encourage a healthy 
development of private enterprise.” 

The section on “public activities” list 
among suitable post-war undertakings of 
government “certain projects and oppor- 
tunities for investment of capital which 
do not offer a chance of profits large 
enough to attract private capital, or even 
100 per cent return of investment.” Ex- 
amples given include: “Public building of 
roads, canals, bridges, subsidies to railroad 
construction. ...” What is needed, the 
pamphlet said, is not a new system for 
such government activities; but “a clear 
realization and bold determination to push 


’ government enterprise into lines where it 


is needed and can be most helpful in 
achieving those ends we _ seek.” 


Bridge and Building Officers 
to Meet in Chicago 


With a program designed to meet the 
war-time needs of its members in coping 
with acute shortages of essential materials 
and of skilled labor, the American Railway 
Bridge and Building Association will hold 
its forty-ninth annual meeting at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, on October 20-22. In 
this program reports of eight committees 
will be supplemented with twelve addresses 
by officers of the ODT, the WPB and of 
individual railways. The program includes 
a luricheon on Wednesday noon at which 
Ralph Budd, president of the Burlington 


System will address the group on the prob- 


lems confronting these officers in these 
critical days. The program follows: 


Tuesday, October 20 
MorninG Session—10:00 A. M. 


Opening address by C. E. Johnston, chairman, 
Western Association of Railway Executives, and 
associate director, Western region, O. D. T., on 
Problems That oncerns Us. 

Greetings from the A. R. E. A., H. R. Clark 
(chief engineer maintenance of way, C. B. & Q.), 
president. f 

Greetings from the Roadmasters’ and Main- 
tenance of Way Association, E. L. Banion (road- 
master, A. T. S. F.) president. i 

Address by President R. E. Dove, assistant 
engineer, C. M. St. P. & P., Chicago. 5 

Report of Committee on Preventing Accidents 
Among B. & B. Employees; E. H. Barnhardt, 
chairman (division engineer, B. & O.). 

AFTERNOON SEssion—2.00 P. M. 

Report of Committee on Cleaning of Masonry 
Structures; W. A. Huckstep, chairman (gen- 
eral building supervisor, M. P.). 

Address on Protection of Railway Structures 
in Time of War, by B. R. Kulp, chief engineer, 
Cc. & N. W. 5 

Report of Committee on Meeting the Demands 
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for Increased Water Supplies in Fast Freight 
Service; J. P. Hanley, chairman (water service 
inspector, Illinois. Central). 
Tuespay Eventnc—8:00 P. M. 
A program on the Blackout of Railway Struc- 
tures. 


Wednesday, October 21 
MornineG Sesston—9:00 A. M 


Report of Committee on Wearing Surfaces for 
Building Floors, Platforms and Roadways; T. 
H. Strate, chairman (division engineer, C. M. 
St. P. & P. 

‘Address on The Outlook for Labor in Bridge, 
Building and Water Service, by Edwin M. Fitch, 
assistant a“ Division of Transport Per- 
sonnel, O. D. 

Report of Caasiailiee on Conservation of Bridge, 
Building and Water Service Supplies; F. G. 
Campbell, chairman (assistant chief engineer, E. 
J. & E.). .- 

LuncHeon—12:15 P. M. 
Address by Ralph Budd, president, 2 dean 
AFTERNOON SESsION—2: 00 P. 

Address on Critical Materials for Bridec, Build- 
ing and Water Service Work, by David P. Beach, 
pelt Geet Maintenance Equipment Section, 


Addresses on What We Can Do to Meet the 
Material Situation: 
(a) As Bridge Men, by J. B. Hunley, bridge en- 
gineer, New York Central. 
(b) As Building Men, by A. L. Sparks, architect, 
Missouri-Kansas- Texas. 
(c) As Water Service Men, by G. E. Martin, 
Tipe ssp: of Water Tete, Illinois Cen- 
tra 
Address on Possibilities for Reclamation and 
Salvage, by R. P. Hart, bridge engineer, Mis-. 
souri Pacific. 
WepneEspay Eventnc—7:00 P. M. 
Informal Dinner. 


Thursday, October 22 
Mornine Session—9:00 A. M. 


Report of Committee on Rail Fastenings on 
Bridges, Pits and Turntables; J. S. Hancock, 
chairman (bridge engineer, D. T. & I.). 

Address on Reducing Demands for Cars and 
Locomotives for Handling Bridge, Building and 
Water Service Materials in a Period of Maximum 
Traffic, by W. D. Beck, district manager, Car 
Service Division, A. R. - 

Report - of Committee on Repair of Steel 
Bridges; A. R. Harris, chairman, (assistant en- 
gineer bridges, C. & N. W.). 

AFTERNOON SeEssion—2:00 P. M. 

Report of Committee on Piles and Pile Driv- 
ing; W. F. Martens, chairman, (general fore- 
_ B. & B. and Water Service, A. T. & S. 
.) 

Address on What We Have Gotten from This 
Meeting to Help Us Maintain Railway Structures 
for Our All-Out War — by A. E. Bechtel- 
heimer, bridge engineer, C. & N. W. 


Freezes Passenger Schedules 


Director Eastman of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation on October 1 issued 
general order No. 24, freezing as of Sep- 
tember 26 all railroad passenger schedules. 
The order, effective October 4, prohibits 
railroads, with certain exceptions, from 
running special trains, adding new trains 
to existing schedules, or running extra 
sections to regular trains, unless such extra 
sections have been run at least 20 per cent 
of the time during the past 90 days to 
handle the normal flow of traffic. More- 
over, no railroad may operate a train con- 
taining a car which has been chartered for 
the exclusive use of an individual or group, 
railroad business cars. being excepted. 

Although the order is a sweeping one, 
extending even to mixed trains, there are 
Provisions for the issuance of special or 
general permits. Director Eastman’s action 
followed upon recent ODT statements of 
policy calling for the discontinuance of 
special trains to sports events. 

Excepted from the order are trains or 
cars for the exclusive use of persons travel- 
ing under arrangements made by an agency 
of the federal government; extra sections 
needed to handle cars occupied by persons 
traveling on federal government orders; 
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and trains or cars required to be operated 
as a result of some emergency. With re- 
spect to the latter there is a proviso that 
the chief operating officer of the railroad 
involved must make a written report within 
48 hours to ODT’s Division of Railway 
Transport. 


Curtails Government Publica- 
tions and Mailing Lists 

Moving “to clear channels for war in- 
formation,” Elmer Davis, director of the 
Office of War Information on September 
25 issued the first of a series of orders cut- 
ting down government publications and 
mailing lists. The regulation makes bind- 
ing for the duration of the war all dis- 
continuance and curtailment of publica- 
tions and other informational materials 
made by any federal agency between July 
1, 1941, and September 25, 1942, and es- 
tablishes an inter-agency committee to 
recommend by November 1 further cur- 
tailments. Also, it abolishes all general 
mailing lists made of requests for “all re- 
leases and/or publications.” 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is 
among the agencies which thus finds frozen 
for the duration what it has recently ac- 
complished in the way of cutting down re- 
ports and distribution lists. In that con- 
nection a list accompanying the Davis 





Illinois Freight Association, the Illinois 
Rate, the Ohio River-Mississippi Valley, 
and the Indiana-Illinois Coal and Coke 
committees and the Traffic Executives As- 
sociation. 

Although only railroads have been named 
so far in subpoenas, Mr. Britt indicated 
that the investigation will probably be 
extended, within a short time, to other 
forms of transportation. In addition to 
the Chicago action, the government is re- 
ported to be planning additional investi- 
gations in New York, Washington, At- 
lanta,.Ga., New Orleans, La., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., Kansas City, Mo., St. Louis, 
and Denver, Colo., at which almost every 
association in the transportation industry 
is expected to be brought before a grand 
jury. 

The inquiry is a result of charges that 
rate bureaus of the transportation lines 
have illegally fixed rates at high levels 
through agreements among companies. 
Preliminary conferences leading up to the 
investigation are reported to have been 
attended by representatives of the War and 
Navy departments, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Office of Defense 
Transportation, the Civil Aeonautics Board, 
the Office of Price Administration and the 
Department of Agriculture at which, none 
of these agencies objecting, the way was 








Statistical Analysis of Carriers (rail) Monthly 
Hours of Service Reports 

Tabulation of Block Signal Statistics 

Annual Report of Director of Bureau of Loco- 
motive Inspection 

Accident Bulletin (rail) 

Graphic Supplement to Monthly Reports 

Reports and Orders under Part I of Act 
Rate Cases 
Finance Cases 

Reports and Orders under Part II of Act 
A. 


B. 
Reports and Orders under Part III of Act 
Recommended Reports under Part II of Act 
Regulations 
Accident Reports—Safety 
Distribution cut from 700 to 550; size of page re- 
duced by one-half 


Distribution cut from 600 to 100; pages cut from 
35 to several in summary 

Distribution cut*from 7500 to 3750 pages cut 
from 65 to 40 

Distribution cut from 800 to 600 

Discontinued 

No. of reports reduced from 460 to 406; distribu- 
tion cut from 115,000 to 50,750 

No. of reports reduced from 220 to 187; distribu- 
tion cut from 228,800 to 194,480 

No. of reports cut from 240 to 68; distribution 
cut from 2400 to 680 

Distribution cut from 218,000 to 130,000 7 

No. of reports cut from 578 to 223; distribution 
cut from 179,180 to 69,130 ; 

No. of orders cut from 25 to 23; distribution cut 
from 100 to 92 

Distribution cut from 168,000 to 88,330 

Distribution cut from 16,500 to 10,050 

Distribution cut from 171,600 to 135,700 








order shows that the commission has cut 
the distribution of its reports as follows: 

In so far as the commission is ‘concerned 
the freeze order would seem to mean that 
the present distribution plan is frozen. The 
number of reports which the commission 
puts out is controlled by the number of 
proceedings which come before it, and that 
number may vary upward or downward 
from year to year. 


Rate Bureaus Being Probed 


A nation-wide investigation to determine 
if certain railroads, bus and truck com- 
panies, 
spired to fix interstate freight and pas- 
senger rates was started by the Anti-trust 
division of the Department of Justice on 
September 26, when Daniel B: Britt, as- 
sistant U. S. attorney general in charge 
of the Chicago division issued subpoenas 
for the Pennsylvania; the Chicago & North 
Western; the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy; the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific and the Illinois Freight Associa- 
tion, directing them to appear on Sep- 
tember 30, with documentary evidence per- 
taining to rate-fixing bodies such as the 


waterways and airlines have con- - 


cleared for prosecution if the grand juries 
should return indictments. 

The government contends that it has 
been the practice of the railroads to dis- 
cuss rates at meetings of associations of 
which they are a part and agree upon 
rates before filing their tarriffs with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. <A 
prime concern of the probe, it is under- 
stood, will be the influence that the rail- 
roads may have over the development of 
transportation services that are competi- 
tive, such as motor freight carriers, air- 
lines and waterways. 

The Chicago proceedings were charac- 
terized by Assistant Attorney General 
Arnold as further steps toward the gath- 
ering of information in connection with 
his investigation of rate-making practices 
in their relations to the anti-trust laws. 
Mr. Arnold is understood to feel that pub- 
lished reports overplayed the significance 
of such steps in view of the fact that his 
department’s study of the practices of rate 
bureaus had been going on for some time. 

It is understood that there is no plan to 
present evidence at this time, the sub- 
poenas having been issued to enable De- 
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partment of Justice agents to gain more 
ready access to records. Similar pro- 
cedures are expected to be followed in 
other cities throughout the country. 

On the first day at Chicago, about 20 
persons were subpoenaed including Walter 
M. Provine, general attorney of the Chi- 
cago & Illinois Midland; Rudolph G. 
Raasch, chairman of the Illinois Freight 
Association; Joseph A. Behrle, general 
freight agent of the Alton; M. A. Smith, 
chief of the tariff bureau of the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois; John H. Kuntz, assistant 
general freight agent of the Baltimore & 
Ohio; Benjamin F. Parsons, assistant to 
the president and secretary of the Chicago 
Great Western, Clarence A. Pfister, assist- 
ant general freight agent of the Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville; and Lawrence 
Chaffee, general attorney of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio. It was indicated that the 
inquiry will touch particularly on rates on 
coal and steel and that testimony will be 
taken until next week. 


Terminal Not Thwarting Develop- 
ment of Memorial 


The real reason for injecting a new rout- 
ing scheme into the Jefferson Memorial 
development at St. Louis, Mo., is to force 
the railroads to use the competing city- 
owned bridge so that the complainant may 
gain $225,000 or more annual revenue at 
the expense of the Terminal Railroad As- 
sociation and other defendants, according 
to the opening statement of Terminal and 
the St. Louis Merchants Bridge Terminal 
Railway Company at a hearing before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission at St. 
Louis. The hearing was begun on Sep- 
tember 17, upon a request by the city that 
Terminal be ordered to remove its river 
front elevated tracks so that they will not 
mar the site upon which the city is build- 
ing Jefferson Memorial National Park. 

The defendants will show during the 
hearing, the statement pointed out, that it 
has not refused to negotiate and cooperate 
in an effort to aid in the solution of the 
problem and that it was the present city 
administration and not the defendants who 
broke off and refused to continue negotia- 
tions directed towards an ultimate solution. 
The defendants are still willing to negoti- 
ate, the statement said. 

The defendants will also show, the state- 
ment continued, that what the complainant 
proposes cannot properly be called one plan 
but is “two separate plans, a West Side 
Temporary Plan purportedly offered as a 
means of ending in the development of the 
Memorial and an East Side Permanent 
Rerouting Plan which has been design- 
edly, though illogically and unnecessarily, 
tied to the West Side Temporary Plan in 
an effort to bring this rerouting scheme 
within the area of civic interest, when in 
fact the real reason for injecting this re- 
routing scheme is to force the railroads to 
use the competing city-owned bridge so 
that the complainant may gain $225,000 
or more annual revenue at the expense of 
the defendants.” 

P. J. Watson, Jr., president of Termi- 
nal, testified that there is now no conges- 
tion of traffic over Terminal’s two bridges 
or need for the release of present facilities 
as were alleged to exist in 1930 and that 
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the city’s rerouting plan would not effect 
a more economical and expeditious handling 
of trans-Mississippi traffic generally, as 
was alleged. “In a state of factual uncer- 
tainty and in the midst of heavy war trans- 
portation,” M'r. Watson said, “we are 
asked to dismantle our heavily used and 
essential line, and adopt a temporary make- 
shift plan together with a rerouting plan 
that would seriously interfere with traffic 
and cause untold congestion on the East 
side. Even if such a proposal were capable 
of consummation, it would be a most haz- 
ardous, ill-advised and unwise move for the 
best interests of all concerned. 

“It is submitted that before any part of 
the elevated structure is removed, we should 
know the ultimate plans for the Memorial 
in order. to preserve harmony in railway 
planning and that a plan for an adequate 
substitute railway line must be devised that 
is practicable for efficient railway opera- 
tion. In addition a basis of equitable ap- 
portionment of costs should be agreed 
upon.” 

Others testifying were H. Austill, chief 
engineer of Terminal, who said that the 
city’s plan would cost between 5 and 10 
million dollars, including a station on the 
East side, instead of the city’s estimate of 
$950,000; G. A. Haggander, assistant chief 
engineer of the Burlington; E. W. Cough- 
lin, assistant to the chairman of the Car 
Service division of the Association of 
American Railroads; E. J. Johnson, claim 
agent; Ira Davis, general superintendent; 
and Henry Schmittgens, Jr., traffic man- 
ager of the Terminal. Carl Giessow, di- 
rector of the Traffic Bureau of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce; A. T. Sindal, traffic 
commissioner of the Merchants Exchange; 





J. B. Hunley, engineer of structures of 
the Ohio Central lines of the New York 
Central; P. Hamilton, district engineer 
of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis; Armstrong Chinn, chief engineer 
of the Alton; J. R. Coulter, chief traffic 
officer of the St. Louis-San Francisco; and 
A. P. Hix, signal engineer and H. A. 
Smith, purchasing agent of Terminal. 
Twelve co-defendant railroads started pres- 
entation of their rebuttal evidence upon 
the completion of witnesses for Terminal. 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
dates of next or regular meetings and places of 
meetings: 


ALLIED Rattway Suppty AssociaATion.—J. F, 
Gettrust, P. O. Box 5522, Chicago, II. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC Or- 
FICERS.—W. R. Curtis, G. M. & O. R. R,, 
105 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BAGGAGE 
AcEnts.—E. P. Soebbing,1431 Railway Ex. 
change Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
Orricers.—B. D. Branch, C. R. R. of N. J., 
143 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERIN- 

Room 332, 


AMERICAN 
TENDENTS.—F. O. Whiteman, 
Dearborn Station, Chicago, II. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RariLwAy ADVERTIS- 
inc AGents.—E. A. Abbott, Poole Bros., 
Inc., 85 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Dintnc Cars.—F. R. Borger, C. I. & L, 
Ry., 836 S. Federal St., Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN Raitway Brince anp BuiLpine Asso- 
craTion.—A. G. Shaver, 310 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, October 
20-22, 1942, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill 

AMERICAN RAILWAy Car INSTITUTE.—W., C. Tab- 
bert, 19 Rector St., New York. 

AMERICAN RatLway DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION. 
—H. C. Millman, Ind., Agent, Pennsylvania 
R. R., Union Station, Chicago, Ill. Annual 
meeting October 19-20, 1942, Palmer House, 
Chicago, IIl. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION.— 
Works in cooperation with the Association of 
American Railroads, Engineering Division.— 





New Haven Employees Ready To Go on the Air at Cedar Hill 


Waiting to take their turns before the microphone in the program of the “Vox Pop” series 
broadcast on the Columbia network on September 21 from an l.c.]. platform in Cedar Hill Y ard, 
New Haven, Conn., are, left to right: Parks Johnson, one of the “Vox Pop” team; Emil Fisher, 


traveling passenger agent; Harry H. 


Darling, passenger conductor; Richard D. Woodbury, tally- 


man at the l.c.l. transfer, Cedar Hill; Edna and Eileen Reeke, twin grill car attendants; Benjamin 


T. Savory, engineer; and Warren Hull, the other half of the “Vox a team. 
who was interviewed on the job while operating car retarders is not show 


News Department continued on next left-hand page 





Walter Wills, 
n here. . 
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The war has placed a tremendous load oi FRANKLIN SYSTEM 
the railroads. At the same time it has elimi- 


nated new power; therefore, they must in- Steam Distribution 


_crease the capacity of existing power to AND THE 


meet war time demands. LOCOMOTIVE 


The solution — the Franklin System of 


Steam Distribution and the Locomotive BOOSTER 


Booster. * 





They are easily applied and provide in- 


*Trade Mark Registered U. S. Patent Office 


creased capacity, greater power and higher 











speeds. 





‘Tk : FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, INC, cxicsco 


- In Canada: FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL 
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W. S. Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Annual meeting, March 16-18, 
1943, Palmer House, Chicago, IIl. 

AMERICAN ee MaGazine Epitors’ Assoctia- 
TION.—R. Bruckert, Kentucky & Indiana 
Terminal, Touiewitle Ky. Annual meeting, 
i ag 15- 16, 1942, Kentucky Hotel, Louis- 
ville, 

AMERICAN 1 ae Line RAILROAD ee — 
J. H. Huntt, Tower Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Annual meeting, October 8-9, 1942, Atlanta 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

AMERICAN Society OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 

. E. Davies, 29 W. 39th St., New York, 
N. Y. Fall meeting, October 12-14, 1942, 
Sagamore Hotel, Rochester, N. Y. "Annual 
meeting, November 30- December 4, 1942, Ho- 
tel Astor, New York, N. 

Railroad Division. aot Be Woodward, Railway 
Mechanical Engineer, 105 West Adams St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

American TRANSIT AssocraTion.—Guy C. Heck- 
er, 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Asoc Woop PRESERVERS’ AssocraTion.—H. 

Dawson, 1427 Eye St. N. W., Washing- 

as D. C. Annual meeting, April 27-29, 
1943, Netherland-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, O. 

AssocraTION OF AMERICAN Rariroaps.—H. 
Sey sae Transportation Building, Washington, 


Operations and Maintenance Department. 
harles H. Buford, Vice-President, 
Transportation Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
Operating- Transportation Division, — L. 
Knott, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Operating Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New ork, en a 
Transportation Section.—L. R. Knott, 
5 . Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Fire Protection and Insurance Section. 
—W. F. Steffens, New York Cen- 
tral, Room , ng 230 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. 


Freight Station Section. —L. R. Knott, 
59 E. 


Van Buren St., Chicago, If. 
Medical. and ‘Surgical Section. al Cc: 
“— 30 Vesey St., New York, 


Protective Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New Youre "N.Y. 

Safety Section. —jJ. C. hag 30 
Vesey St., New York, 

Telegraph and Telephone eecdion —- 
W. 6s 30 Vesey St., 
New York, N. 

Reenriny Division. yw. S. Lacher, 59 

Van Buren St., Chicago, Iil. ’An- 

a meeting, March 16- 18, 1943, Pal- 

mer House, Chicago, Ill. 

C —s7 and Maintenance Section. 
— Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicoen lif, Annual meeting, 
March 16-18, 1943,. Palmer House, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Electrical Section —W. S. Lacher, 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 

Signal Section.—R. pA ee 30 
Vesey St., New York, 

Mechanical Division.—Arthur ‘c Brown- 
ing, 59 E. Van Buren ae Chicago, Ill. 
anne Section.—J. : 

Van Buren set ” Chicago, Til. 

Pankaot and Stores Division—W. 
Farrell (Executive Vice- Chairman), 
Br cageasentaa Building, Washington, 


Freight Claim Division.—Lewis Pilcher, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Motor Transport Division. —George M. 
Campbell, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 

ington, “ 

Car-Service Division—E. W. Coughlin, 
(Assistant to Chairman), ee 
tion Building, Washington, D 

Finance, Accounting, Taxation and Valuation 
Department.—E. Bunnell, Vice-Presi- 
ae. Transportation Building, Washington, 


Accounting Division.—E. R. Ford, Trans- 
portation Building, Washington, D. C. 
Treasury Division—E. R. Ford, Trans- 
portation Building, Washington, D, C. 
Traffic Department.—A. F. Cleveland, Vice- 
President, Transportation Building, Wash- 
ington, D. 

Association oF Raitway Cratm Acents.—F. L. 

ienene, Claim Agent, Alton R. R., 340 W. 
arrison St., Chicago, Ill. 

BripGE aND BuiLp1InGc Suppty MEeEN’s AssoctIA- 
Tion.—P. R. Austin, Johns-Manville Sales 
Corp., Merchandise Mari, Chicago, II] 

CANADIAN RAILWAY Crus.—C. R. Crook, 4415 

arcil Ave., N. D. G., Montreal, Que. Reg- 
ular meetings, second Monday of each month 
except June, July and August, Windsor Ho- 
tel, Montreal, Que. 

Car DEPARTMENT AssocIATION OF St. Louts, Mo. 


—J. J. Sheehan, 1101 Missouri Pacific Bldg.,. 


St. ouis, Mo. Regular meetings, third 
Tuesday of each month 41 eae Je July 
and August, Hotel De Soto, St. Louis, Mo. 


Car DeparTMENT OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION. —Frank 
Kartheiser, Asst. to Vice-Pres., C. B. & Q., 
Chicago, III. 

Car Foremen’s Association oF CHICAGO. ai: K. 
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Oliver, 8238 S. Campbell Ave., Chicago, 
Til. Regular meetings, second Monday of 
each month, except June, July and August, 
La Salle Hotel, hicago, IIl.. 

Centra Rattway CLus oF BurraLo.—Mrs. M. 
D. Reed, 1840-42 Hotel Statler, McKinley 
Square, Buffalo, N.Y. Regular meetings, 
second Thursday of each month except June, 
July and August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

EAsTERN ASSOCIATION OF CAR SERVICE OFFICERS. 
—J. T. Bougher, 424 W. 33rd St., (11th 
floor), New York, N. 

Eastern Car ForeMAN’s Assocration.—W. P. 
Dizard, 30 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
Regular meetings, second Friday of January, 
March, April, May, October Ba November, 
29 W. 39th St., a York, 

Locomotive MAINTENANCE Seoitoas’ Associa- 
tion.—C. M. Lipscomb, 1721 Parker Street, 
No. Little Rock, Ark. 

MASTER BoILer MAKERs’ AssociaTion.—A. F. 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany, N. Y. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTi11- 
TIES COMMISSIONERS.—Ben Smart, 7413 New 
Post Office Bldg., Washington, D. C.  An- 
nual meeting, November 10-12, 1942, Hotel 
Coronado, St. Louis, Mo. 

NaTionaL Rattway APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION.— 
C. H. White, Room 1826, 208 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

New Enctanp Rartroap Cius.—W. E. Cade, 
ir 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Regu- 
ar meetings, second Tuesday of each month, 
except June, July, August and September, 
Hotel Touraine, Boston, Mass. 

New York RarLroap Cius.—D. W. Pye, 30 
Church St., New York, N. Y. Regular 
meetings, third Thursday of each month, ex- 
cept June, July, August, September, and. De- 
cember, 29 W. 39th St., New York, N. 

PaciFic RAILway Oro William =. Wollner, 

O. Box A, Sausalito, Cal. Regular meet- 
ings, second Thursday of each alternate 
month, at Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Cal., 

; and Hotel Hayward, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Rartway Business Association.—P. H. Middle- 
ton, First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Annual meeting, November, 1942. 

Rattway Crus or Pittspurcu.—J. D. Conway, 
308 Keeran Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular 
meetings, fourth Thursday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rattway Exectric Suppry MANUFACTURERS’ 
AssocraTion.—J. McC. Price, Allen-Bradle 
Company, 624 W. Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 

Raitway FvuEL AND TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AsSo- 
CIATION.—T. Duff Smith, Room 811, Utilities 
Bldg., 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

Rartway SuppLy MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—J. D. Conway, 308 Keenan Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

RaILwaAy TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
Assocration.—G. A. Nelson, Waterbury Bat- 
tery Company, 30 Church St., New York, 
N. Y. Meets — Telegraph and Telephone 
Section of A. R. 

Rattway Tie i en —Roy M. Edmonds, 
903 Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Asso- 
ciaTion.—A. G. Shaver, 310 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Signat Appiiance Assocration.—G. A. Nelson, 
Waterbury Battery Company, 30 Church St., 
New York, Meets with A. A. R. 
Signal Section. 

SouTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN RAILWAY CLUB.— 
A Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Regular meetings, third Thursday in 
January, March, May, July, September and 
Novem er, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF CAR SERVICE OFFICERS. 
a —D. W. Brantley, C. of Ga. Ry., Savannah, 

a. 

Toronto Rattway Cius.—D. M. George, P. O. 
Box 8, Terminal ‘‘A,” Toronto, Ont. Regu- 
lar meetings, fourth "Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 

Track Suppty AssociaTion.—Lewis Thomas, Q. 
and C. Company, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Unitep ASSOCIATIONS OF RAILROAD VETERANS.— 
Roy E. Collins, 12 Hatfield Place, Port 
Richmond, Staten Island, N. Y. Annual 
meeting, October 10-11, 1942, Baltimore, Md. 

Western Rartway Cius.—E. E. Thulin (Execu- 
tive Secretary) 122 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 

. cago, Ill. Regular meetings, third Monday 
of each month, except January, June, July, 
—— and September, Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, 


1HE FirsT 75 FLAT CARS, of an order of 
300, have been received by the Canadian 
National Railways from the Turcot plant 
of the Canadian Car & Foundry Co., Ltd. 
The 50-ton all-steel cars, of the fish belly 


center and side sill type, have an overall ; 


length of 52 ft. 





Supply Trade 





General Electric’s Welding Moy- 
ies Are Widely Used 


Over 2,000 reels of the General Electric 
Company’s 16-mm film, “The Inside of Arc 
Welding,” which is used extensively in 
speeding and facilitating the training of arc 
welding operators, are in regular use 
throughout the United States alone, while 
numerous reels are being used in England, 
Canada, Brazil, and South Africa. Of 
these, 30 complete sets are being used by 
the U. S. Navy in its training programs, 
and 25 sets by the War Department. 

Hundreds of prints of this film are in 
use by state vocational departments, private 
welding schools, shipyards, and other in- 
dustrial manufacturers. Made in full color 
and sound, six reels in length (although 
each reel can be shown independently), the 
movies present clearly, completely, and en- 
tertainingly all the basic fundamentals of 
modern arc welding technique. 


Westinghouse Drive Recovers 
Large Scrap Tonnage 


An extra 5,000,000 Ib. of metal, rubber 
and other war-needed materials were salv- 
aged during the last three months in an 
intensive scrap drive by all divisions of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co. This was in addition to routine col- 
lections made regularly in all Westing- 
house divisions. 

The Westinghouse scrap and conserva- 


_ tion drive started with an office clean-up 


week, confiscating rubber inkwells, hun- 
dreds of pounds of metal paper weights, 
and enough low-grade metal gadgets to 
build eight army tanks. Several dilapidat- 
ed freight cars were scrapped. Included 
also were many old electric motors which 
were beyond repair. In work benches al- 
most five tons of scrappable high-quality 
steel tools were found. One division turned 
in 300,000 Ib. of old metal parts. In an- 
other division, enough metal was turned 
in to build 35 3,000-kw. generators like 
those manufactured for the nation’s war 
industries. Three tons of scrap rubber 
were collected during the campaign, in- 
cluding old conveyor belts, gaskets and 
countless office gadgets. An abandoned 
transformer tank at the high-voltage lab- 
oratory is now being dismantled to pro- 
duce ten tons of steel and five more of 
copper, and five miles of an old telephone 
line are being ripped up to get eight tons 
of lead and one ton of copper. 

The scrap drive actually is the second 
part in a Westinghouse two-part plan of 
material conservation. The first part is to 
prevent scrap by making the fullest pos- 
sible use of original materials. For exam- 
ple, a supervisor in the Westinghouse mo- 
tor division has devised a box which con- 
tains new rods and a small compartment 
for the used stubs. The slot in this com- 
partment is about 2% in. long, which lim- 


‘its the size of the stubs that can be in- 


serted. To get a new supply of rods, the 
welding operator must turn in a stub for 
each rod. | 

This system is estimated to have re- 


~-duced scrap loss in welding rods by 30 per 
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cent and to mean a saving not only in steel 
rods but also in such vital materials as 
magnesium, which goes into the coating of 
the welding rod. To prevent breakage and 
conserve materials, exhibits have been set 
up at the shop showing broken pieces, their 
cost and the amount of time required to 
replace them. 


D. L. Immel has been promoted to as- 
sistant plant superintendent at the Warren, 
Ohio, plant of the Copperweld Steel 
Company. 


The Ex-Cell-O Corporation, Detroit, 
Mich., was presented with the Army-Navy 
“E” award for high achievement in pro- 
ducing war equipment, at the company’s 
main office in Detroit on September 11. 


The American Hoist & Derrick Co., 
St. Paul, Minn., has been given the United 
States Maritime Commission award of 
merit for outstanding achievement in war 
production. The presentation was made 
at St. Paul on September 18. 


Howard D. Grant, executive vice-pres- 
ident of the Whiting Corporation, Har- 
vey, Ill., has been elected president to suc- 
ceed Thomas S. Hammond, who is now 
in charge of the Chicago District ordnance 
staff and has been succeeded by Stevens 
H. Hammond, vice-president, as execu- 
tive vice-president and chief of the execu- 
tive staff. 


George W. Rooney has been elected 
vice-president and comptroller and a mem- 
ber of the board of directors and execu- 
tive committee of the United States Steel 
Corporation of Delaware, at Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Mr. Rooney will relinquish his pres- 
ent position as comptroller of the United 
States Steel Corporation, the parent com- 


pany. 


George J. Weber, secretary and exec- 
utive assistant to the president of the As- 
sociation of Manufacturers of Chilled 
Car Wheels, has been appointed engineer 
of tests, with headquarters at Chicago, to 





George J. Weber 


succeed R. L. Salter, who has resigned to 
enter the employ of the Southern Wheel 
division of the American Brake Shoe & 
Foundry Co., New York. Mr. Weber en- 
tered the employ of the Griffin Wheel 
Company in 1905 and served as chief in- 
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spector and a member of the general oper- 


_ating staff for specialized services, includ- 


ing the operation of foundries. He joined 
the staff of the Association of Manufactur- 
ers of Chilled Car Wheels as secretary in 
1934 and in 1936 was also made executive 
assistant to the president. 


Charles H. McCrea, first vice-presi- 
dent, has been elected president of the 
National Malleable & Steel Castings Co., 
to succeed the late Carl C. Gibbs, whose 
death on September 9 was reported in the 
Railway Age of September 19. Mr. Mc- 
Crea, who is 52 years of age, was gradu- 
ated from Purdue University with a de- 
gree in civil engineering in 1912 and began 
his business career in the engineering de- 
partment of the Pennsylvania during col- 
lege vacations and for three months after 
graduation. He was employed in the con- 
struction department of the Erie from Sep- 
tember, 1912, to February, 1913, in which 
latter month he joined the National Mal- 
leable & Steel Castings Co. as a special 
engineer in the Toledo, Ohio, works. From 





Charles H. McCrea 


September, 1914, to April, 1916, he worked 
as service engineer in the company’s Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Sharon, Pa., and Chicago of- 
fices and from April, 1916, to June, 1917, 
as a salesman at the St. Louis Mo., office. 
He served as a captain in the United States 
army from June, 1917, to January, 1920, 
returning to the National Malleable & Steel 
Castings Co. in that month as manager of 
the St. Louis office. From June, 1922, to 
October, 1923, he was engaged in sales 
work in Germany, France, Belgium, Eng- 
land, India, New Zealand and Australia, 
and subsequently was appointed manager 
of the St. Louis office in October, 1923, 
sales manager of the Cleveland works in 
January, 1931, manager of the Cleveland 
works in January, 1938, and first vice-pres- 
ident and director of the company in May, 
1942. 


Lieut. Gen. Brehon B. Somervell, 
chief of the U. S. Army Services of Sup- 
ply, commended the job being done by em- 
ployees of the American Locomotive 
Company during a visit made to the Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., plant on September 24 to 
study tank production. With the comple- 
tion of additional plant facilities in Octo- 
ber, the General said he expected the ex- 
cellent accomplishments made by the com- 
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pany and its employees would be continued 
on an even greater scale. Accompanying 
General Somervell in his tour of the plant 
were Brig. Gen. John K. Christmas and 
Brig. Gen. Gordon M. Wells, tank divi- 
sion, office of chief of ordnance; Major H. 
K. Hastings, aide to Lieut. Gen. Somer- 
vell; Colonel Frank J. Atwood, command- 
ing officer, Rochester, N. Y., ordnance dis- 
trict; Colonel Hubert W. Beyette, quarter- 
master, South Schenectady depot; Colonel 
John B. Chandler, quartermaster, Voorees- 
ville regulating station; and Colonel Paul 
Tanner, inspector, ordnance district. Dr. 
Andrew Stevenson, head of the transpor- 
tation equipment branch of the War Pro- 
duction Board, also made the inspection 
with William C. Dickerman, chairman of 
the American Locomotive Company; D. 
W. Fraser, president; James E. Daven- 
port, vice-president, engineering, develop- 
ment and research; and William L. Lentz, 
Schenectady manager. 


OBITUARY 


Frank E. Blanchard, sales engineer in 
the engine départment of the Caterpillar 
Tractor Company, Peoria, Ill, died sud- 
denly at Peoria on September 14. He was 
54 years of age. Mr. Blanchard was as- 
sociated with the Milburn Wagon Com- 
pany from 1913 to 1920 and with the Buda 
Manufacturing Company of Harvey, IIL., 
from 1920 to 1924. He was employed by 
the Climax Engineering Company of Clin- 
ton, Iowa, from 1925 until he joined the 
Caterpillar company in 1935. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


THE CENTRAL OF GEORGIA is reported to 
be inquiring for from five to eight steam 
locomotives of 4-8-4 wheel arrangement. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue CoLtumMBIA STEEL COMPANY is re- 
ported to have-ordered 10 gondola cars of 
50 tons’ capacity from the Pressed Steel 


. Car. Company. 


SIGNALING 


THE Lima _ Locomotive Works _ has 
placed an order with the Union Switch & 
Signal Co. for ten sets of intermittent in- 
ductive automatic train stop equipments for 
installation on new “S” Class locomotives 
now being built for the New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis. 

TRAINS WAIT FOR’ BLACKOUTS—The 
Southern Pacific’s public time tables now 
carry the notation that trains will not leave 
certain stations—San Francisco, Oakland, 
Los Angeles, Portland, Sacramento, San 
Jose, El Paso and San Diego—at the 
scheduled time if a blackout is in effect. 
Ordinarily trains will wait a reasonable 
time after the “all clear” is sounded, but 
in the case of extended blackouts the wait 
is restricted to one or two hours. 
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We've got a double job to do — turning our knowledge and skill 
to two different ends. For we are building fighting power for the 
battle front, and, at the same time, we are building the means 
of creating more and more fighting power of every kind, and 
of keeping it flowing forth in ever increasing quantities. » » So 
here at Lima we’re building combat tanks — the latest stream- 
lined M-4 medium tanks. And we’re building Lima locomotives, 
too. Tank... and locomotive. Each is vital to our nation’s war 
effort, and into each goes in fullest measure that skill and 
devotion to perfection in every detail that characterizes a 
“Lima built” product. » » The Lima M-4 tank... and the Lima 


locomotive. Each in its own field will help to speed the victory. 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, ¢ ‘ie ? INCORPORATED, LIMA,OHIO 
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AtcHison, TopeKA & SANTA FE— 
Merger of Subsidiaries—The California, 
Arizona & Santa Fe and the Laton & 
Western have applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for approval of a 
plan whereby the properties of L. & W. 
would be merged into the C. A. & S. F. 
The application stated that the merger 
would simplify the corporate structures 
of the Atchison and the C. A. & S. F. 

In another application the Santa Fe has 
applied for authority to purchase the prop- 
erties of the Rocky Mountain & Santa Fe. 


ATCHISON, TopEKA & Santa FE—In- 
creases Common Dividend.—The Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe on September 29 de- 
clared a dividend of $2.50 per share of 
common stock payable December 1, which 
compares with a previous quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.50 paid September 1, and brings 
total common disbursements so far this 
year to $6 per share. Including extras, 
the Santa Fe paid $10 on its common stock 
annually from 1927 to 1931; $2.50 in 1932; 
nothing in 1933; $2 from 1934 to 1937; 
nothing in 1938 and 1939; $1 in 1940 and 
$2 in 1941. 


AtcHison, TorpEKA & SanTaA FE— 
Merger.—This company has asked the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for author- 
ity to merge 11 of its subsidiaries in a 
move to further simplify its corporate 
structure. The Santa Fe will liquidate and 
dissolve the 11 subsidiaries and transfer all 
of their property, franchises and equip- 
ment to the parent company. 

The companies to be merged with the 
Santa Fe are: Barton County & Santa Fe; 
California Southern; Corona & Santa Fe; 
Eldorado & Santa Fe; Elkhart & Santa 
Fe; Grand Canyon; Minkler Southern; 
Oklahoma Central; Salina & Santa Fe; 
Santa Fe & Los Angeles Harbor; and the 
Verde Valley. 


CENTRAL OF New JersEY.—Tax Ruling. 
—The Central of New Jersey can ignore 
a judgment of the New Jersey board of tax- 
ation that would add $126,042 to the rail- 
road’s 1939 taxes, according to a ruling of 
th U. S. district court at Newark, N. J., 
on September 18. The ruling held that the 
railroad’s tax liability for 1939 was finally 
fixed by the court earlier this year in ac- 
‘cordance with the state’s new compromise 
railway tax law, the constitutionality of 
which has been challenged. 


Cuicaco, Buritincton & QuINCcY.— 
Abandonment by the Fort Worth & Den- 
ver South Plains—The Fort Worth & 
Denver South Plains and the Fort Worth 
& Denver City, respectively, have asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority .to abandon the Lockney branch 
and the operation thereof in Lockney, Tex., 
1.4 miles. 


Cotorapo & SoOUTHERN.—Abandonment. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 4, has authorized abandonment by 
the Wichita Falls & Oklahoma and aban- 
donment of operation by the Wichita Val- 
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ley of 34.65 miles of line forming a con- 
tinuous route northeast from Wichita Falls, 
Tex., to Waurika, Okla. The same de- 
cision permits the Wichita Falls & South- 
ern to abandon operation under trackage 
rights over the line. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN. 
—Abandonment.—This road has applied to 
the: Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to abandon its 9.9-mile line be- 
tween Alford Junction, Pa., and Montrose. 


Erie.—Preferred Stock—This road has 
filed a supplemental application in its reor- 
ganization proceeding (Finance Docket 
No. 11915), seeking an Interstate Com- 
merce Commission order approving the is- 
suance of 4,430 shares of five per cent 
preferred stock, series B, in connection with 
the conversion of $443,000 of general mort- 
gage 414 per cent income bonds, series A. 
The conversion would be on the basis of 
10 shares of preferred for each $1,000 
principal amount of the bonds. 


Great NorTHERN.—Abandonment.—This 
company has been granted authority by 
Division -4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to. abandon a branch line ex- 
tending from St. Hilaire; Minn., to the 
end of the branch at Wylie, 6.8 miles. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
Equipment Trust Certificates—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Division 4, 
has authorized this road to assume liabil- 
ity for $1,390,000 of two per cent equip- 
ment trust certificates to be sold at 98.559 
per cent of par and accrued dividends to 
Halsey, Stuart & Company, Inc., the high- 
est bidder among four who responded to 
the call for bids. The certificates will ma- 
ture in 10 equal annual installments of 
$139,000 each on October 1 of each year 
from 1943 to 1952; and the proceeds will 
be used to finance in part the acquisition 
of ten 2,000-hp. Diesel-electric “A” unit 
passenger and freight locomotives, costing 
an estimated total $1,738,940. 


Paciric ELectric. — Operation. — This 
road has been authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Division 4, 
to operate a line owned by the United 
States government, extending from a point 
near Anaheim Junction, Calif., to Ter- 
minal Island, 2.66 mi. 


SEABOARD AIR LiIneE.—Abandonment.— 
This company has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon its Turkey Creek branch extend- 
ing from Turkey Creek, Fla., to Durant, 
4.5 miles. 


Texas & New Or_eAns.—Abandonment. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 4, has authorized this road to 
abandon its La Grange branch, extending 
from Glidden, Tex., to a connection with 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas at La Grange, 
24.43 mi. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Sept. 28 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 28.52 27.99 29.53 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 67.71 68.03 63.65 
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PHILADELPHIA, BETHLEHEM & NEW 
ENGLAND.—The Pennsylvania Public Util- 
ity Commission has approved plans calling 
for the alteration of the grade crossing in 
Bethlehem, Pa., where two tracks of this 
railroad cross above state highway route 
No. 48010. The United States Govern- 
ment is constructing seven new plants in 
the vicinity of the crossing and, in order to 
provide adequate service to these plants, 
the railroad plans to construct two addi- 
tional lines of tracks to the plants, which 
will cross above the highway at the same 
point as the existing two tracks. The al- 
teration will include the erection of a new 
five-span steel bridge adjacent to the ex- 
isting bridge. Detailed plans provide for 
the construction of a deck truss span, 140 
ft. in length, across Saucon creek and 
across state highway route No. 48010; two 
deck girder approach spans, each 26 ft. in 
length at the south end of the main span, 
and two deck girder approach spans, each 
30 ft. in length, at the north end, all sup- 
ported on two reinforced concrete abut- 
ments and four reinforced concrete piers. 
The bridge is designed to accommodate the 
two tracks of the railroad and to safely 
carry special and unusually heavy railroad 
equipment. The Philadelphia, Bethlehem 
& New England will bear the full cost of 
constructing the proposed improvement, es- 
timated at $216,165, and will maintain the 
entire substructure and superstructure. 


War DEPARTMENT.—The U. S. Engineer 
Office, Charleston, S. C., has awarded a 
contract in amount less than $500,000 to 
the W. C. Shepherd Company, Atlanta, 
Ga., for the relocation of a railroad spur 
track and ‘highway in South Carolina. The 
U. S. Engineer Office, Omaha, Neb., has 
awarded a contract in amount less - than 
$500,000 to. the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western for the construction of a spur 
track in Colorado. The U. S. Engineer 
Office at Albuquerque, N. M., has awarded 
two contracts, each in amount less than 
$100,000, as follows: One contract to Ari- 
zona Constructors, Phoenix, Ariz., for the 
construction of railroads in Arizona, and 
the other to Patrick and Prestridge, Albu- 
querque, for the construction of railroads 
in New Mexico. The U. S. Engineer Of- 
fice, Nashville, Tenn., has awarded a con- 
tract in amount less than $100,000 to T. M. 
Strider & Co., Nashville, for grading a 
railroad siding and road surfacing in Ten- 
nessee. Other contracts recently awarded, 
all of which are in amount less than $50,- 
000, are as follows: The U. S. Engineer 
Office at Buffalo, N. Y., has awarded a 
contract to H. F. Stimm, Inc., Buffalo, for 
the removal and construction of railroad 
sidings in New York; the U. S. Engineer 
Office, Jacksonville, Fla., has awarded a 
contract to the J. B. Gibson Construction 
Company, Donalsonville, Ga., for the con- 
struction of a railroad spur track and re- 
pairing an existing track in Flordia; and 
the U. S. Engineer Office, San Antonio, 
Tex., has awarded a contract to the Wahr- 
mund Logan Company, San Antonio, Tex., 
for the construction utilities in Texas for 
a railway operating battalion. 
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The continuous, uninterrupted movement of the tremendously-increased ton- 
nages incident to our war effort calls for the fullest use of every steam 
locomotive. 


One way fo increase the availability of your power is through the applica- 


tion of Security Circulators to your existing locomotives. By so doing you obtain: 
1. Improved brick arch support for all locomotive fire boxes. 
2. Improved circulation in side water legs. 


3. Reduced flue plugging, cinder cutting and honeycombing. 

















Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


Daniel P. Loomis, who has been ap- 
pointed executive director of the Associa- 
tion of Western Railways, Chicago, with 





Daniel -P. Locmis 


jurisdiction over labor matters, as report- 
ed in the Railway Age of September 26, 
was born at Burlington, Vt., on April 6, 
1905, and was graduated from Union Col- 
lege in 1925 and from Harvard Law School 
in 1928. He entered railway service in 
October, 1928, as an attorney of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson and in October, 1936, was 
promoted to assistant to the general coun- 
sel. On January 1, 1939, he was advanced 
to assistant general counsel, the position he 
was holding at the time of his recent ap- 
pointment. 


Charles M. Kimball, executive repre- 
sentative of the Southern, with headquar- 
ters at Washington, D. C., has been pro- 





Blackstone Studios 
Charles M. Kimball 


moted to assistant to vice-president, in 
charge of safety activities. Mr. Kimball 
was born at Atlanta, Ga., and began his 
railroad career as a messenger boy in the 
Atlanta shops of the Southern in 1911. He 
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held various clerical positions in the At- 
lanta shops until his enlistment in the army 
in 1917. After two years’ war service in 
France, Mr. Kimball resumed his employ- 
ment with the Southern on February 23, 
1919. Mr. Kimball served as supervisor 
of safety at Birmingham, Ala., and Char- 
lotte, N. C., from February, 1927, until his 
appointment as executive representative on 
May 1,'1939. He has served as a member 
of the Committee on Education of the 
Safety Section of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, a member of the Southern 
Conference on Human Relations in Indus- 
try and chairman of the Steam Railroad 
Section of safety conferences in several 
Southern states. 


Frank L. Kartheiser, whose promo- 
tion to assistant to vice-president (opera- 
tion) of the Chicago, Burlington & Quin- 
cy, with headquarters at Chicago, was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of September 
26, was born at Aurora, IIl., on April 19, 
1893, and studied engineering courses. He 
entered railway service in 1910 as a time- 
keeper on the Burlington at Aurora, later 
serving as a dispatcher’s clerk at that point 
and clerk and secretary in the office of the 
superintendent of motive power at Chicago. 























Frank L. Kartheiser 


During World War I he attended the Of- 
ficers’ Training School of the U. S. Naval 
Reserve and later served as an ensign. In 
1919, he served with the U. S. Railroad 
Administration at Chicago and. in 1920 he 
returned to the Burlington, assigned to 
mechanical statistical analysis. In 1923 
Mr. Kartheiser was promoted to chief 
clerk to the superintendent of motive power 
and from 1928 to 1936 he served as A. A. 
R. mechanical inspector. Since 1936 he 


chas served as chief clerk to the mechanical 
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assistant to the executive vice-president 
until his recent promotion. Mr. Kartheiser 
has been secretary-treasurer of the Car 
Department Officers’ Association since 
1937 and was president of the Car Fore- 
men’s Association of Chicago in 1933-34. 


R. C. Vaughan, president of the Cana- 
dian National, with headquarters at Mont- 
real, Que., has been appointed chairman 
of the board of directors, succeeding S.. J. 
Hungerford, who has retired after 56 
years of active railroading in Canada. Al- 
though ceasing his active connection with 








the Canadian National, Mr. Hungerford 
will continue to act as president of Na- 
tional Railways Munitions Limited, a gov- 
ernment-owned company engaged in the 
manufacture of munitions for the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply. Photo- 
graphs of Messrs. Vaughan and Hunger- 
ford and biographical sketches of their 
railway careers were published in the Rail- 
way Age of July 26, 1941, in connection 
with Mr. Vaughan’s election as president 
of the Canadian National, succeeding Mr. 
Hungerford. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Everett R. Vaughn has been appoint- 
ed assistant general attorney of the St. 
Louis Southwestern, with headquarters at 
St. Louis, Mo., succeeding Roy P. Cos- 
per, who has been granted a leave of ab- 
sence to join the U. S. Army Air Corps 
and is now stationed at San Antonio, Tex. 


Carleton S. Hadley, vice-president and 
general counsel of the Terminal Railroad 
Association of St. Louis, has been ap- 
pointed general counsel of the Wabash, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, to succeed 
N. S. Brown, vice-president and general 
counsel, who retired on October 1. 





OPERATING 


E. H. Campbell, trainmaster of the 
Missouri Pacific at Kansas City, Mo., has 
been promoted to acting terminal superin- 
tendent at that point and T. E. Downer 
has been appointed acting trainmaster, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Campbell. 


Rutherford Snell, principal assistant 
engineer in the office of the transportation 
engineer of the Chesapeake & Ohio, has 
been appointed statistician, with headquar- 
ters as before at Richmond, Va., succeed- 
ing L. S. Wilbur, deceased. 


T. L. Coughlin has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of the Canada divi- 
sion of the New York Central system, with 
headquarters at St. Thomas, Ont. J. W. 
McGowean has been appointed train- 
master of the Canada division. 


S. C. Flagler, safety supervisor on the 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe at Galveston, 
Tex., has been promoted to safety super- 
visor of the Eastern lines of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, with headquarters at 
Topeka, Kan., succeeding E. L. Duggan, 
who has been appointed night trainmaster 
at Corwith, IIl. 


W. A. Walker has been appointed man- 
ager of the Pass Bureau of the Atlantic 
Coast Line, with headquarters at Wilming- 
ton, N. C., succeeding B. H. Marshall, 
who retired at~his own request on Sep- 
tember 30, after more than 56 years of 
service with the Atlantic Coast Line and 
predecessor companies. 


C. A. Hughes, trainmaster of the Mis- 
souri Pacific at Monroe, La., has been pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent, with the 
same headquarters,*a newly created posi- 
tion, and Howard Jones, trainmaster at 
Nevada, Mo., has been transferred to Mon- 
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roe, succeeding Mr. Hughes. Ww. A. Cat- 
lett has been appointed trainmaster at 
Nevada, relieving Mr. Jones. 


‘W. M. Thompson, assistant manager 
of communications, Western lines, with 
headquarters at Winnipeg, Man., has been 
promoted to assistant general manager of 
the system, with headquarters at Montreal, 
Que. D. L. Howard, assistant to general 
manager of communications, at Montreal, 
has been promoted to assistant manager of 
communications in charge of Western lines, 
at Winnipeg. 


E. W. Stanley, trainmaster of the Mis- 
souri Pacific at Little Rock, Ark., has 
been promoted to assistant superintendent 
of the Arkansas division, with the same 
headquarters, and D. E. Hilton, assistant 
trainmaster at Little Rock, has been ad- 
vanced to trainmaster, succeeding Mr. 
Stanley. H. D. Masters has been ap- 
pointed terminal trainmaster of the Little 
Rock terminal, with headquarters at No. 
Little Rock. 


George H. Kilborn, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Portland division of the 
Southern Pacific, with headquarters at 
Portland, Ore., has been promoted to su- 
perintendent of the Shasta division, with 
headquarters at Dunsmuir, Cal., succeed- 
ing E. F. Nassoiy, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent at Stock- 
ton, Cal., replacing L. R. Smith, who has 
been transferred to Oakland Pier, Cal. 
Clarence H. Grant, trainmaster at Port- 
land, has been advanced to assistant super- 
intendent at that point, relieving Mr. Kil- 
‘born. R. C. Snyder has been appointed 
safety supervisor, with headquarters at 
San Francisco, Cal. 


H. H. Tisdalé, assistant to the general 
manager of the Coast lines of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe at Los Angeles, 
Cal., has been appointed acting assistant 
general manager, with the same headquar- 
ters, succeeding Frederick J. MacKie, 
who has been granted a leave of absence 
because of illness. W. L. More, superin- 
tendent of the San Francisco Terminal 
division, with headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., has been appointed superinten- 
dent of the Los Angeles division, with 
headquarters at San Bernardino, Cal., re- 
lieving Vance H. Wilson, who has also 
been granted a leave of absence because of 
illness. R. J. Breton, general inspector 
of transportation at Los Angeles, has been 
promoted to acting superintendent of the 
San Francisco Terminal division, replac- 
ing Mr. More. 

A. N. Summers, chief clerk of the su- 
perintendent of the Valley division at 
Fresno, Cal., has been promoted to assist- 
ant to the general manager at Los Angeles, 
succeeding Mr. Tisdale. R. G. Cranston, 
conductor at Alhambra, Cal., has been ad- 
vanced to general inspector of transporta- 
tion at Los Angeles, relieving Mr. Breton. 


R. A. McQuade, assistant superinten- 
dent of the St. Lawrence division of the 
Canadian National, has been promoted to 
superintendent of transportation, Montreal 
district, with headquarters at Montreal, 
Que., succeeding F. A. Rutherford, who 
has retired on pension after more than 48 
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years of service. Mr. McQuade was born 
at Shanly, Ont., and started railway work 
as an operator at the age of 19 with the 
Canada Atlantic (Canadian National). 
After service in the operating department 
in various capacities, he became assistant 
superintendent of the St. Lawrence divi- 
sion in 1938, which position he held until 
his present promotion. 

Mr. Rutherford was born at Parkhill, 
Ont., and commenced his railway career at 
the age of 17 with the Grand Trunk (Ca- 
nadian National) as assistant operator. 
After serving in various capacities in the 
operating department he was appointed su- 
perintendent of transportation, Montreal 
district, in 1923, which position he held un- 
til his retirement. 


Effective October 1, Baltimore & Ohio 
lines from Philadelphia, Pa., to its West- 
ern terminals at Chicago and St. Louis, 
Mo., were constituted into three regions— 
Eastern, Central and Western—instead of 
being divided as now into two districts— 
Eastern and Western lines. Each of the 
three regions cover about 2,100 miles of 
line and will be in charge of a general 
manager, with a staff consisting of a su- 
perintendent of transportation, superinten- 
dent of motive power, engineer mainte- 
nance of way, and division superintendents. 
The position of general superintendent, who 
has heretofore been in charge of two or 
more divisions, has been abolished. 

C. M. Shriver, general superintendent 
at Baltimore, Md., has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the New York Terminal 
region (formerly the New York Terminal 
lines). F. G. Hoskins, general manager 
of the Eastern lines at Baltimore, retains 
that position on the Eastern region, which 
comprises the Baltimore, Baltimore termi- 
nal, Cumberland, Monongah and Wheeling 
divisions, with headquarters at Baltimore. 
The Central region, with headquarters at 
Pittsburgh, comprises the Pittsburgh, Buf- 
falo, and Akron-Chicago divisions, with 
J. D. Beltz, now general superintendent 
of the Pennsylvania district, as general 
manager. The Western region, with head- 
quarters at Cincinnati, Ohio, consists of 
the Newark, Ohio, St. Louis, Toledo and 
Indianapolis divisions, with F. B. Mitch- 
ell, formerly general manager of the West- 
ern lines at Cincinnati, as general man- 
ager. 

C. B. Harveson, engineer maintenance 
of way, and E. J. McSweeney, superin- 
tendent motive power, of the Eastern lines, 
continue in the same capacities on the 
Eastern region. W. C. Baker continues 
as general superintendent of transportation 
for the system, his staff in Baltimore han- 
dling this assignment for the Eastern re- 
gion. H. H. Harsh, division superinten- 
dent at Newark, Ohio, has been appointed 
engineer maintenance of way of the Cen- 
tral region at Pittsburgh. Harry Rees, 
superintendent motive power of the West- 
ern lines at Cincinnati, has been transferred 
to the Central region at Pittsburgh. O. C. 
Lott, division superintendent at Pittsburgh, 
has been appointed superintendent trans- 
portation of the Central region. S. A. Jor- 
dan, engineer maintenance of way of the 
Western lines at Cincinnati, retains that 
position on the Western region. H. J. 
Burkley, district master mechanic, West- 
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ern Lines, at Cincinnati, has been promoted 
to superintendent motive power of the 
Western region, with the same headquar- 
ters. C. R. Elkins, superintendent trans- 
portation of the Western Lines, remains 
in that capacity on the Western region at 
Cincinnati. C. C. Pitcher, superintendent 
of the New York Terminal lines at St. 
George, Staten Island, N. Y., has been 
appointed superintendent of the Pittsburgh 
division. J. J. Sell, terminal superinten- 
dent at Philadelphia, Pa., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the New York 
Terminal region. J. D. Warfield has 
been appointed terminal superintendent: at 
Philadelphia. C. T. Williams has been 
appointed superintendent of the Newark 
division. J. W. Purdy, division engineer 
maintenance of way at. Akron, Ohio, has 
been appointed assistant superintendent of 
the Akron-Chicago division. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


J. B. Martin, general inspector of track 
of the New York Central, Lines West of 
Buffalo, with headquarters at Cleveland, 
Ohio, retired on September 30. 


W. G. Cowie, supervisor of track of 
the New York Central system at Rochester, 
N. Y., has been appointed division engineer 
of the River division, with headquarters at 
Weehawken, N. J. 


Charles T. Warren, whose promotion 
to engineer of track of the Wabash, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., was re- 
ported in the. Railway Age of September 
12, was born at Elizabethtown, Ky., on 
August 2, 1899, and graduated in civil en- 
gineering from Ohio Northern University 
in 1925. He entered railway service on 
October 1, 1925, as a bridge inspector and 
rodman on the Wabash at St. Louis, and 
on April 1, 1926, he was promoted to as- 
sistant engineer at Detroit, Mich. Mr. 
Warren was appointed maintenance inspec- 





Charles T. Warren 


tor, with headquarters at St. Louis, on July 
1, 1928, and on March 1, 1929, he was pro- 
moted to acting division engineer at De- 
troit. Three months later, he was appoint- 
ed assistant engineer at Montpelier, Ohio, 
and on June 1, 1931, he was appointed 
track supervisor at La Fayette, Ind. Mr. 
Warren was promoted to division engineer 
of the Ann Arbor (Wabash subsidiary), 
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with headquarters at Owosso, Mich., on 
August 1, 1934, and on March 10, 1936, he 
was transferred to the Wabash at Decatur, 
Ill., which position he held until his re- 
cent promotion, effective July 29. 


F. H. Simpson, assistant district en- 
gineer of the New York Central (Michi- 
gan Central) at Detroit, Mich., has been 
transferred to the Lines West of Buffalo, 
with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, suc- 
ceeding L. B. Holt, who retired on Sep- 
tember 30. E. J. Bayer, division engineer 
at Weehawken, N. J., has been promoted 
to assistant district engineer at Detroit, 
succeeding Mr. Simpson. 


Walter C. Schakel, assistant division 
engineer of the Ohio division of the New 
York Central (Big Four) at Bellefontaine, 
Ohio, has been promoted to assistant en- 
gineer of structures, with headquarters at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, succeeding G. E. Robin- 
son, who has been transferred to the Lines 
West of Buffalo, with headquarters at 
Cleveland, Ohio, replacing V. K. Hoffner, 
who retired on September 30. 


TRAFFIC 


Effective September 28, the Philadelphia, 
Pa., offices of the freight traffic department 
of the Baltimore & Ohio and the Alton 
were transferred from 742 Widener build- 
ing to new quarters in the Baltimore & 
Ohio passenger station, 24th and Chest- 
nut streets, Room No. 100, located on the 
Chestnut street level. 


J. H. Hatcher, manager development 
service of the Atlantic Coast Line, with 
headquarters at Wilmington, N. C., has 
been promoted to assistant to vice-presi- 
dent, with the same headquarters. R. P. 
Jobb, assistant general freight agent at 
Miami, Fla.,; has been appointed manager 
development service at Wilmington, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Hatcher. 


J. C. Beene, assistant general freight 
agent of the Reading, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia, Pa., has been granted a fur- 
lough for military service. E. L. Dash 
has been appointed acting assistant general 
freight agent. H. A. J. Kenney, indus- 
trial agent at Philadelphia, has been ap- 
pointed acting division freight agent and 
A. C. Levy has been appointed acting in- 
dustrial agent. 


L. H. Doty, general freight agent of 
the Akron, Canton & Youngstown, has 
been promoted to assistant freight traffic 
manager, with headquarters at Akron, 
Ohio, succeeding W. E. Hines, who has 
accepted a commission as Major in the 
Transportation Corps of the United States 
Army. J. A. Beech, assistant to the traf- 
fic manager, has been promoted to general 
freight agent at Akron, succeeding Mr. 
Doty. 


Richard H. M. Falls, assistant man- 
ager of the tariff and ticket bureau of the 
Canadian Pacific, with headquarters at 
Montreal, Que., has been promoted to man- 
ager of that bureau, succeeding J. C. Glen- 
dinning, who retired on September 30, 
after 54 years in railway service, 37 of 
which were spent with the Canadian Pa- 
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cific. G. J. Phelan, chief clerk, tariff and 
ticket bureau, succeeds Mr. Falls as as- 
sistant manager of the bureau. 


MECHANICAL 


W. R. Sugg, superintendent of fuel 
conservation and lubrication of the Mis- 
souri Pacific, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo., has been promoted to general 
supervisor of air brakes, ‘with the same 
headquarters, succeeding J. P. Stewart, 
who retired on September 30, and J. J. 
Freibolt, road foreman of engines at No. 
Little Rock, Ark., has been advanced to 
superintendent of fuel conservation ahd 
lubrication at St. Louis, replacing Mr. 
Sugg. 


H. M. McKay, whose appointment as 
electrical engineer of the Central of Geor- 
gia at Savannah, Ga., was reported in the 
Railway Age of August 22, was born on 
September 12, 1901, at Macon, Ga. Mr. 
McKay entered railway service in 1920 as 
electrical apprentice in the Macon shops of 
the Central of Georgia, becoming electrician 
in 1922. In 1925 he was promoted to trav- 
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eling electrician, with headquarters at Sa- 
vannah, and in August, 1937, he became 
engineer air conditioning and car lighting 
in the office of the superintendent of mo- 
tive power, which position he held until 
his recent appointment. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


C. M. Butler, fuel agent of the Atlantic 
Coast Line, with headquarters at Wilming- 
ton, N. C., retired from active service on 
September 30, after more than 45 years of 
service with this road and its predecessor 
companies. Effective October 1 the duties 
theretobefore performed by the fuel agent 
will be transferred to the purchasing agent. 


W. H. Post, whose promotion to as- 
sistant purchasing agent of the Northern 
Pacific, with headquarters at St. Paul, 
Minn., was reported in the Railway Age 
of September 12, was born at St. Paul on 
December 2, 1894, and attended business 
college. He entered railway service in 
June, 1913, in the stores department of the 
Northern Pacific, serving as material 
clerk, local storekeeper, shop timekeeper 
and chief clerk to the division storekeeper 
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at St. Paul and Glendive, Mont. In Feb- 
ruary, 1920, he returned to St. Paul and 
in 1932 he was advanced to chief clerk to 
the purchasing agent. Mr. Post was pro- 
moted to assistant to the purchasing agent, 
with headquarters at St. Paul, earlier this 
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year, which position he held until his re- 
cent promotion. 


D. E. Dawson, traveling storekeeper 


of the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, has been pro- 


moted to tie and timber agent, with head- 
quarters at Mobile, Ala., and D. G. Mc- 
Kenzie, division storekeeper at Tusca- 
loosa, Ala., has been advanced to traveling 
storekeeper, succeeding Mr. Dawson. W. 
F. Prince has been appointed division 
storekeeper at Tuscaloosa, relieving Mr. 
McKenzie. ‘ 


SPECIAL 


H. Travers Coleman, press represen- 
tative of the Canadian Pacific at Van- 
couver, B. C., has been transferred to 
Winnipeg, Man., during the absence of J. 
H. Campbell, who has been assigned to 
other duties. 


Harold V. Bostock, chief clerk to the 
manager of the employees’ suggestion sys- 
tem of the Illinois Central, has been pro- 
moted to assistant manager of the em- 
ployees’ suggestion system, with headquar- 
ters as before at Chicago. 


Augustus Griffin, assistant manager of 
the department of natural resources of the 
Canadian Pacific, with headquarters at Cal- 
gary, Alta., has been promoted to manager 
of that department, with the same head- 
quarters, succeeding Samuel G. Porter, 
who has been appointed chairman of the 
advisory committee of the department of 
natural resources, relieving P. L. Nai- 
smith, who retired on September 1. 


OBITUARY 


L. S. Wilbur, statistician of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, with headquarters at Rich- 
mond, Va., died on September 18. 


Okane J. McGillis, advertising agent 
of the Great Northern, with headquarters 
at St. Paul, Minn., died suddenly in that 
city on September 27. 
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INSURE DEPENDABLE PERFORMANCE 


HE present emergency dictates maximum availability from 
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Performance reports show that many HSGI parts go through 
several shoppings before renewals are necessary. The increased 
service life is effecting unusual economies in running and 
classified repairs. 
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Region, road, and year 
New England Region: 


Boston & Albany 


Boston & Maine 


N. Y., New H. & Hartf.f.... 


Lehigh Valley 


Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson 


ee ee ee 


New York Central 


New York, Chi. & St. L..... 


Pere Marquette 
Pitts. & Lake Erie 


Wabash 


eevee 


ee es 


Central Eastern Region: 


Baltimore & Ohio 


Central of New Jerseyf ..... 
Chicago & Eastern Ill. ...... 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 
Long Island .. 


Pennsylvania System 


Reading 


eeeeeces 


eo 


Pocahontas Region: 


Chesapeake & Ohio 
Norfolk & Western 


Southern Region: — 
Atlantic Coast Line 


Central of GeorgiaT 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 


eeeeeeeee 


er 


Illinois Central (incl. 


Yazoo 


Southern 


Miss. Vy.) 
Louisville & Nashville 


Seaboard Air Line* 


eeerteeee 


Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Western? 


Chicago Great Western 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac.t. - 


Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om.. 





* Report of receivers. 
t Report of trustee or trustees. 
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1941 

Duluth, Missabe & I. R...... 1942 
1941 

Great Northern ............. 1942 
1941 

Minneap., St. P. & S. St. M.7.1942 
1941 

Northern Pacific ........000. 1942 
1941 

Central Western Region: 

AMON .sstvcics ven eS Ge 1942 
1941 

Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1942 
G.C.& S. F.& P.&S. F.).1941 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy ....... 1942 
1941 

Chi., Rock I. & Pac.t ....... 1942 
1941 

Denver & R. G. Wn.f ...... 1942 
1941 

Southern Pacific—Pac. oe 
RIGO DARIRS pe oso eoccecs 1942 
1941 

Southwestern Region: 

Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines ...... 1942 
1941 

Missouri Pacificf ........... 1942 
1941 

Texas & Pacific ......eeee0. 1942 
1941 

St. Louis-San Franciscof ... oe 
St. Louis-San Fran. & —— 
St. Louis Southw. Linest ae 
Texas & New Orleans ...... 1942 
1941 


Miles of 
road 
operated 


362 
362 
1,849 
1,894 
1,821 
1,829 


849 
849 
982 
983 
2,251 
2,257 
1,026 
1,023 
1,251 
1,251 
10,494 


Train- 
miles 


215,186 
169,797 
367,263 
338,298 
506,104 
450,403 


344,685 
311,973 
370,171 
392,129 
910,825 
850,155 
283,336 
279,052 
477,205 
397,025 
3,808,853 
3,190,515 
913,204 
625,910 
387,959 
402,630 
109,216 
105,774 
839,090 
674,373 


2,418,143 
1,961,375 
264,219 
219,011 
230,117 
179,487 
145,999 
129,469 


616,516 
512,281 


1,066,272 
1,003,837 
801,898 
778,865 


884,585 
686,142 
314,866 
322,679 
368,883 
263,071 
1,827,799 
1,511,641 
1,589,859 
1,345,286 
916,853 
698,850 
2,119,627 
1,763,632 


1,038,884 
1,013,322 
272,748 
276,246 
1,437,770 
1,517,801 
214,612 
238,695 
195,816 
157,059 
1,163,468 
1,179,897 
454,889 
474,297 
924,756 
872,349 


301,371 

229,633 
3,473,587 
2,770,537 
1,394,045 
1,378,243 
1,440,314 
1,286,226 

465,472 

339,508 
2,358,379 
2,063,026 
2,686,017 
2,644,537 


570,770 
463,897 
1,846,934 
1,307,205 
415,387 


754,192 


Locomotive-miles 


Principal 
an 
helper 


264,282 
176,076 
428,637 
385,785 
- 643,216 
558,254 


432,745 
369,004 
427,007 
452,001 
968,694 
898,076 
289,247 
284,596 
529,186 
432,063 
4,167,991 
3,403,441 
929,916 
639,683 
394,613 
415,201 
112,490 
107,850 
865,497 
691,307 


3,053,894 
2,461,515 
302,477 
245,205 
232,657 
181,627 
148,394 
130,963 
31,555 
31,394 
5,760,620 
4,836,482 
687,211 
566,688 


1,141,770 
1,061,923 
847,729 
817,928 


917,076 
693,523 
319,726 
325,908 
464,583 
302,962 
1,843,652 
1,518,372 
1,733,119 
1,450,892 
1,018,799 
730,220 
2,162,482 
1,791,133 


1,089,777 
1,053,022 
276,167 
280,839 
1,503,385 
1,581,051 
229,876 
252,218 
197,005 
158,102 
1,161,099 
1,179,798 
464,981 
483,710 
992,093 
936,873 


332,783 

248,665 
3,795,357 
3,036,828 
1,472,069 
1,424,416 
1,519,943 
1,324,820 

539,240 

387,615 
2,638,143 
2,270,876 
2,815,089 
2,746,416 


580,952 
468,443 
1,929,142 
1,343,585 


754,440 


Light 


55,268 
12,628 
47,537 
34,490 
62,389 
41,630 


45,485 
41,370 
61,326 
62,712 
60,828 
51,755 
1,945 
1,828 
91,397 
68,917 
242,904 
204,787 
11,298 
8,222 
8,309 
8,523 


19,440 
13,426 


366,082 
261,030 
63,348 
45,345 
4,815 


391,002 
313,424 
208,795 
166,371 


8,870 
8,353 
40,544 
25,203 
3,398 


Car-miles 


Loaded Per 
(thou- cent 
sands) loaded 


5,965 
3,755 
12,586 
12,637 
18,078 
16,513 


12,494 
11,606 
15,280 
15,504 


55.8 
64.3 
63.7 


4,701 
4,465 
28,302 
23,164 


78,358 
65,420 
8,542 
6,884 
6,360 


SSRS 


= 
wn 
wn 
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39,078 
34,598 
14,799 
10,260 
89,145 
74,242 
93,813 
77,651 


15,084 
12,144 
57,314 
40,155 
13,093 
10,147 
24,113 
18,768 

610 60:7 

509 
16,950 
10,299 
28,559 
18,654 
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Freight Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways—Selected Items 








Ton-miles (thousands) Road locos. on line 
AP aD Cc acing ——. 
Gross Net- Serviceable 
excl. locos. rev. and "SERA BREA Per cent 
&tenders non-rev. nstored Stored B.O. B.O. 
431,963 175,467 71 18 20.2 
229,176 87,991 64 2 20 23.3 
833,011 359,064 145 3 21 12.4 
724,767 - 286,802 135 27 16.4 
1,158,225 495,159 224 32 17.4 
27,809 357,945 199 55 19.9 
916,971 459,361 161 17 50 21.9 
770,822 369,182 133 32 80 32.7 
1,028,095 475,162 134 23 36 18.7 
925,884 400,625 143 3 63 30.1 
2,706,081 1,143,275 301 20 84 20.7 
2,345,257 927,909 271 10 145 34.0 
574,488 239,156 62 1 15 19.2 
543,147 197,787 72 1 18 19.8 
1,378,019 644,597 136 11 11 7.0 
1,036,826 467,837 131 16 36 19.7 
10,246,376 4,630,080 1,209 5 185 13.2 
7,748,789 3,386,831 1,039 93 250 18.1 
2,270,368 977,132 168 aud 14 rg § 
1,483,243 605,822 149 19 41.3 
779,205 346,501 132 4 23 14.5 
717,564 298,447 129 25 16.2 
413,490 244,435 45 2 11 19.0 
378,983 222,207 44 a 14 24.1 
1,933,528 834,500 171 11 45 19.8 
1,383,009 547,626 146 18 95 36.7 
5,796,920 2,794,225 940 9 198 17.3 
4,521,667 2,122,108 838 89 212 18.6 
646,681 321,982 115 12 19 13.0 
486,478 237,603 88 8 48 33.3 
441,468 202,339 54 4 12 7.1 
307,829 135,918 56 11 24 26.4 
314,425 165,970 69 ak 10 12.7 
280,095 141,584 65 1 11 14.3 
28,049 11,326 45 1 2 4.2 
22,636 8,517 35 7 6 12.5 
13,484,317 6,465,037 1,999 6 153 71 
10,846,908 5,046,787 1,695 70 394 18.2 
1,453,796 756,136 281 11 33 10.2 
1,112,040 562,595 258 12 71 20.8 
4,200,676 2,334,855 428 6 68 13.5 
3,991,094 2,216,663 408 25 62 12.5 
3,062,017 1,644,420 305 9 22 6.5 
3,012,095 1,610,433 301 16 26 7.6 
1,476,495 653,576 341 14 29 7.6 
947,466 377,516 277 20 39 11.6 
459,794 197,851 110 ee 12 9.8 
419,707 167,469 101 he 16 43,7 
823,176 383,324 111 1 6 5.1 
522,693 224,778 89 5 13 12.1 
4,589,455 2,081,982 601 6 65 9.7 
3,109,702 1,333,755 597 30 134 17.6 
2,862,923 1,426,968 428 1 46 9.7 
2,451,319 1,202,921 342 52 63 13.8 
1,563,139 710,760 297 a 30 9.2 
1,065,054 442,293 259 44 14.5 
3,031,059 1,309,512 588 81 12.1 
2,421,185 993,481 555 1 102 15.5 
2,308,459 1,035,280 342 35 155 29.1 
2,169,729 865,280 327 13 219 39.2 
552,169 227,285 71 5 11 12.6 
539,892 204,706 67 4 10 12.3 
3,160,445 1,439,933 445 75 86 14.2 
3,147,636 1,345,704 469 25 107 17.8 
358,182 153,227 107 16 10 7.5 
388,959 158,098 103 10 18 35.7 
949,404 577,320 55 AS 1 1.8 
794,587 484,642 53 br 1 1.9 
3,475,299 1,721,234 380 33 74 £5:2 
3,267,003 1,513,445 362 24 120 23.7 
854,874 388,300 121 4 7 5.3 
821,965 363,377 122 es 10 7.6 
2,402,568 1,130,977 351 31 52 12.0 
2,047,642 906,047 340 19 59 14.1 
547,611 245,062 72 a 4 5.3 
354,288 157,775 68 3 7 9.0 
7,565,125 2,989,223 817 9 102 11.0 
5,584,362 2,011,961 729 25 124 14.1 
3,145,266 1,469,582 442 2 79 43.1 
2,950,552 1,261,197 433 7 93 17.4 
2,693,527 1,180,385 368 15 94 19.7 
2,233,915 903,272 356 18 116 23.7 
965,089 456,086 162 11 22 11.3 
659,423 279,403 144 12 28 15.2 
5,986,342 2,468,628 827 4 99 10.6 
4,904,507 1,747,960 755 10 85 10.0 
6,261,366 2,744,127 794 13 80 9.0 
4,936,897 1,856,649 683 16 135 16.2 
990,282 419,329 132 | 43 24.4 
743,813 292,913 85 95 52.8 
4,143,685 1,881,439 510 4 54 9.5 
2,585,568 1,110,384 427 10 65 12.9 
883,929 344,829 114 8 35 22.3 
636,596 234,107 83 21 80 43.5 
1,684,363 714,766 316 ae: 24 7.1 
1,196,987 493,134 271 18 34 10.5 
191 16,664 10 oe 1 9.1 
35,293 12,924 11 2 ae x 
1,121,864 464,269 114 , 2 15 2.5 
592,197 248,009 * 85 12 23 19.2 
1,946,852 833,462 237 8. 20 7.5 
1,241,701 ~ 497,359 221 13 30 11.4 
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Region, road, and year 
New England Region: 


Boston & Albany ...-......... 1942 
1941 
Boston & Maine ........... 1942 
1941 
N. Y., New H. & Hartf.7....1942 
1941 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson ........ 1942 
1941 
Del., Lack. & Western ......1942 
1941 
EMO reese couse bcos nee. . 1942 
1941 
Grand Trunk Western ...... 1942 
1941 
Lehigh Valley... occe 0 cccckes 1942 
1941 
New York Central .......... 1942 
. 1941 
New York, Chi. & St. L.....1942 
1941 
Pere Marquette ......... . 1942 
1941 
Pitts. & Lake Erie ...... ...1942 
1941 
Wahaehi:..s:c0se5% ees ..1942 
1941 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio .......... 1942 
1941 
Central of New Jersey? ..... 1942 
1941 
Chicago & Eastern Ill. ...... 1942 
1941 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern ...... 1942 
1941 
Teenie Talat os oes 6 he ce ee'w 1942 
1941 
Pennsylvania System ........ 1942 
1941 
BNI isin eas 5055-0, 1942 
1941 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio ......... 1942 
1941 
Norfolk & Western ......... 1942 
1941 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line ......<.. 1942 
1941 
Central of Georgiaf ......... 1942 
1941 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio ........ 1942 
1941 
Illinois Central (incl. 1942 
Yazoo & Miss. Vy.) «<<< 1941 
Louisville & Nashville ....... 1942 
: 1941 
Seaboard Air Line* ........ 1942 
1941 
POGUOUEE acces a da sansoces 1942 
1941 
Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Western{ ..... a 
Chicago Great Western ...... he 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac.7. — 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & aaa 
94 
Duluth, Missabe & I. R...... ao 
Gréat Nortlicen’ .*. . 665s 1942 
1941 
Minneap., St. P. & S. St. whe 
Northern Pacific ............ 1942 
1941 
Central Western Region: 
RNR. 5 ie vines heise Sieecaowwse 1942 
1941 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1942 
G.C.& S. F.& P.& S. F.).1941 
Chi, Burl. & Quincy ....... 1942 
1941 
Chi., Rock F. & Pac; ......-. 1942 
1941 
Denver & R. G. Wn.jf ...... 1942 
1941 
Southern Pacific—Pac. SS 
GIG AGING Soiceie ss cvcues 1942 
1941 
Southwestern Region: 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines ...... 1942 
1941 
Missouri Pacificf ........... 1942 
1941 
Texas & Pacific .i...0.0+. 021942 
1941 
St. Louis-San Franciscof ....1942 
1941 
St. Louis-San Fran. & —_ 
St. Louis Southw. Linest ee 
Texas & New Orleans ......1942 
1941 
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for the Month of July 1942, Compared with July 1941 


Freight cars on line 
ey Tee 





10,889 
10,837 
2,817 
3,617 
3,385 
2,705 
26,662 
24,974 
35,000 
30,236 
9,228 
9,803 
20,093 
18,564 


27,504 
26,810 
1,949 
1,710 
34,067 
36,466 


33,762 


4,239 
5,196 
15,540 


4,635 
4,446 


Foreign 


6,277 
5,642 
8,498 
10,540 
17,799 
18,768 


5,194 
7,769 
5,259 
26,722 
23,716 
17,993 
13,317 
15,221 
9,154 
28,216 
22,833 


22,209 
24,858 
3,555 
4,831 
18,713 
27,439 


11,743 


Total 


12,098 
11,909 
17,411 
17,012 


6,086 
14,813 
17,662 

3,941 
3,874 

250,443 

240,544 
36,738 
35,154 


54,657 
55,425 
39,316 
38,587 


23,425 
18,520 
7,729 
8,811 
11,154 
7,964 
53,384 


18,957 
48,309 
41,397 


49,713 
51,668 
5,504 
6,541 
52,780 


11,607 
11,137 
47,189 
40,326 

8,341 

7,303 
21,823 
21,309 


—~, 
Per 
Cent 


B. O. 


H MON NONE AS ENUANNNSNAL NONNES 
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See Se heel and + 
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HD 309 


CUE OR NEN NEE 


- 
LE KOMAVNE NEHER MANNWNWNEND ALAA NPWWWNONMUES : : 
PANDO UNDWODOWUAWOO WHY DEUDOCDONDOHD ANOOHAOCHUWNWWAUNH NOR UNRR Wrst 


G.t.m,. per G.t.m. per 
train-mi. 
excl. locos excl. locos 


train-hr: 


and 
tenders 


32,527 
23,436 
33,787 
29,450 
32,947 
29,304 


52,701 
47,809 
44,495 
41,077 


32,879 
31,445 
31,472 
29,532 
34,439 
31,909 
18,237 
18,226 

7,161 

5,581 
39,652 
37,495 
30,560 
28,969 


58,315 
58,697 
61,172 
61,879 


28,543 
24,694 
26,001 


24,179 
23,692 


34,727 
32,792 
36,843 
36,055 
36,051 
33,975 
23,036 
21,994 
83,186 
87,965 
47,903 
43,401 
32,081 
29,158 
41,700 
38,818 


42,974 
37,376 
40,133 
38,690 
38,050 
35,922 
33,785 
32,023 
34,342 
33,587 
35,791 
35,709 
45,582 
41,568 


32,015 
30,534 
36,778 
34,934 
41,234 
44,058 
33,029 
30,621 
20,462 
25,030 
34,387 
36,703 
33,313 
32,717 


and 


tenders 


1/831 
1,659 


Net 


ton-mi. 


per 
train- 
mile 


821 
523 
981 
851 
996 
806 


1,342 
1,192 
1,297 
1,034 
1,263 
1,101 

848 

715 
1,383 
1,200 
1,232 
1,073 
1,072 

969 

900 

746 
2,242 
2,110 
1,011 

823 


Net 


ton-mi. 
per I'd. 


car- 
mile 


29.4 
23.4 
28.5 
22.7 
27.4 
21.7 


26.7 


Net 
ton-mi. 
per 
car- 
day 


835 


966 


Car 


Net 


miles daily 


37.8 


ukhru DDO WW a 
RARAAMOS DO BOERS NNWORMSY 
ROMAN DNO UWE NUSOwWUNooON 
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ROARNGHS RAR SANYSONOHNN 


Subject to revision. 


ton-mi. 
per 


road-mi. inc. loco. 


15,636 
7,841 
6,264 
4,885 
8,771 
6,313 


7,370 


14,508 
10,962 
15,713 
11,271 
7,056 
4.740 
13,658 
11,711 
977 
733 
20,956 
16,345 
17,141 
12,691 


24,767 
23,421 
24,765 
23,951 


4,230 
2,401 


Coal 
lb. per 
1000 
g.t.m. 


129 
133 






Mi. 
per 
loco. 
per 
day 


123.2 
77.0 
94.9 
87.5 
96.7 
82.9 


72.5 
57.3 
86.1 
82.9 
89.0 
79.4 
127.4 
111.8 
134.5 
94.5 








This Ex-Cell-O Pin, 
operating under simi- 
lar service as the ordi- 
nary pin below, was 
taken out after 1,000,- 
000 miles and shows 
wear of only .003”. 


THE CAREFUL INVESTOR JUDGES A SECURITY 
BY THE HISTORY OF ITS PERFORMANCE 


CENTURY OF CONTINUOUS PRODUCTION HAS 
aoateganeig he 
nip 


come a safety hazard. | TH KERITE siscuaut? COMPANY IM 


NE\’ YORK CHICACO SAN FRANCISCO 


he Ex-Cell-O trademark on the | Install — Brakes are only as safe 


Pins and Bushings you use for loco- as the brake step 


motives, locomotive tenders and = 
passenger cars is definite assur- 
ance of improved performance... ~ 
Ex-Cell-O Pins and Bushings are 
made by a firm long experienced 
in manufacturing PRECISION prod- 

Non-slip 


ucts to the highest standards 
of material and workmanship. 














EX-CELL-0 Be Raiload Division BOARDS ; . 
PROTECT your crews— and 
your trains—in all kinds of 
mi we an d weather. Blaw-Knox brake steps 
and running boards are made of 
one-piece electro-forged steel 
CORPORATION e R . 4 E — —— bearing bars 
; ee and unique twisted cross bars to 

Detroit, Michigan prevent slipping. 

We'll be glad to furnish draw- 


ings and prices to meet your 
needs—show you how easily 
and economically you can install 
Blaw-Knox grating. 


Manufactured by Sole Distributor 


BLAW-KNOX DIVISION GUILFORD S. TURNER, INC. 
of Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 8S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Phone Randolph 4640 
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